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Hotes, 

HELLSTONE IN DORSETSHIRE: 

ATTEMPTED RESTORATION. 

There is a certain class among antiquaries—a 
minority we would hope—who regard the replac- 
ing the fallen stones of our megalithic structures, 
so as to make them “fit to be seen,” a praise- 
worthy and noble task. To this end several 
attempts have recently been made to restore some 
of these objects to their “pristine condition,”— 
the work often being done in the absence of the 


THE ITS 


stones in their original positions. It is needless 
to call any particular attention to the so-called 
restorations of two of the Jersey cromlechs last 
year, as the subject has already been discussed in 
the admirable report of Lieut. Oliver on “ Pre- 
historic Remains in the Channel Islands.”* But 
to show how absurd is the attempt to restore 
when there are no views, elevations, or plans for 
guidance, I will just allude to the case of Le 
Couperon cromlech, Jersey. Here one of the 
stones, now placed as a capstone, is hollowed out 
on one side, in a manner evidently artificial. It 
is the opinion of the Messrs. Lukis that such a 
stone as the above — 

# in every way resembles similar stones which have 
formed props or dividing-stones of chambers in the Brit- 


tany cromlechs—two stones, each with a semicircular | 





* Jour. « 
Atheneum, June 5, 1869, p. 767 


| ascertain. 
| restoration should never be encouraged, if we 
necessary data for ensuring the placing of the | 


of the Ethnological Soc., April, 1870. See also | 


| aperture, forming an entrance through which it would be 


possible to crawl.” 

In confirmation of this,'I would refer to a 
woodcut of a cromlech in Lysons’ Our British 
Ancestors, p. 160.* If this really be the original 
use of this stone, then its present pcsition as a 
capstone is evidently due to a want of judgment 
on the part of the restorer. From this fact alone, 
we at once see how arbitrary the selection of 
this and other stones must have been: for the 
very stone one archeologist has chosen, another 
if occupied on the same task would reject. Bet- 
ter, therefore, tou allow these ancient megalithic 
structures to remain in that venerable sta® of 
decay which marks their antiquity. 

During a recent visit to the south of Dorset- 
shire, 1 made arrangements for a trip to the Hell- 
stone—a cromlech about half a mile north of the 
village of Portisham. Hutchins, in his History 
of Dorset, describes the Hellstone as the only 
cromlech in the county; but, since he wrote, 
other sepulchral chambers have been discovered 
and classed under that name. Gathering my 
ideas of its appearance principally from the little 
vignette on Mr. C. Warne’s Map of Ancient Dor- 
setshire, I naturally expected to see a somewhat 
dilapidated and venerable structure. Imagine my 

| surprise then, on attaining the top of the hill, to 
find quite a different object from that engraved 
on the map. Instead of the slanting capstone, 
| with the supporters lying here and there, all is 
now changed: its present appearance reminding 
me very strongly of a sepulchral chamber figured 
on p. 79 of Worsaae’s Primeval Antiquities of 
Denmark. The huge capstone is now placed over 
nine supporting stones, arranged on an oval plan, 
so as to leave an entrance on the south-east. Who 
placed all these supporters upright, I could not 
In my humble opinion this kind of 


wish our antiquities to be respected : for who will 
look on an ancient structure, which has been 
patched up in the nineteenth century, with the 
same degree of veneration as if it had remained 
in the hoary condition handed down to us through 
successive ages ? 

The Hellstone, I imagine, has not been restored 
for any long period. I infer this from informa- 
tion received from a little shepherd boy, who, 
although he told me he had been but a short time 
in the neighbourhood, said he remembered when 
the stones were askew and fallen, pointing out to 
me some of their positions. I could only posi- 
tively identify one of the supporters with those in 
the view given by Mr. Warne on lfts map. This 

| stone, the supporter on the south-west, has not 
been shifted from its former position. Some of 





* See also Jour, Brit. Arch. Assoc. (1868) “On a 
chambered Longbarrow at Kerlescant,” by the Rev. W. 
C. Lukis, 
‘ 
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the other stones may be guessed at, but they have 
all been moved more or con 
Unless some record of this cromlech-readjust- 
ment is made, future archeologists will wonder 
how it is that the object itself 80 entirely dis- 
with the representation of it given by 
utchins and Warne. I trust, however, that the 
present note will explain away all such difficulties. 
Should any reader of “N. & Q.” be aware of 
the date when the Hellstone was restored, and 
the party who undertook the work, it would be 
well perhaps, for the sake of future inquirers, to 
make a record of the fact in these pages. 


E. H. W. Dunxr. 


Greenwich, 


MR. RUSSELL LOWELL’S “AMONG MY BOOKS.” 


A volume has recently been published bearing 
the above title, from the pen of the accomplished 
author of the Bigelow Papers. It manifests, as 
might have been expected, much reading, deep 
thought, and keen insight into the mental cha- 
racteristics of the authors whose works are passed 
under review. The essay entitled “Shakespeare 
once more ”’ really opens up new lines of thought 
and illustration in respect to our matchless bard. 
His observations on the English language as 
Shakespeare found it and used it, though a little 
fanciful, have much in them which is striking 
and true. When, however, he condescends upon 
philological analysis, he displays a weakness which 
is by no means uncommon amongst literary men 
who have not made philology their special study, 
but who seem to consider that the ordinary know- 
ledge of languages imparted by a liberal educa- 
tion enables its possessor to decide ex cathedra 
upon questions of derivation, and the connection 
of one tongue with another. There is a remark- 
able note on p. 155 which illustrates this. He 
says: — 

* Even so accomplished a person as Professor Craik, in 
his English of Shakespeare, derives head through the 
German haupt from the Latin caput! I trust that the 
genealogy is nobler, and that it is of kin with calum 
tueri, rather than the Greek xe@ad%, if Suidas be right 
in tracing the origin of that to a word meaning vacuity.” 


I have not Mr. Craik’s book at hand to refer to, 
but there is something irresistibly comical in the 
idea of deriving an Anglo-Saxon word from the 
Latin through the German! Mr. Lowell seems to 
be quite unconscious that the Anglo-Sax. heafod 
(by contractign head) is identically the same word 
with the Latin caput, the consonants being - 
muted according to Grimm's well-known law. 
That this is connected with Greek xepaay, Sans. 


SAS (kapdla), is admitted by Bopp, Benfey, 
and all philologers. 





Our author proceeds — 

“ Wicked is evidently the participial form of A.-8, 
wacan (German weichen), to bend, to yield, meaning one 
who has given way to temptation.” 


Upon this hypothesis a wicked man is a weakened 
man. We generally consider that wickedness is 
rather an indication of strength and power, de- 
voted to wrong purposes. The ordinary deriva- 
tion of wicked seems much more likely to be the 
true one. Wicca and wicce (A.-S.) are, respec- 
tively, a wizard and witch. JWéiccian is, to use 
incantations, to bewitch. JViccode means a per- 
son bewitched, under the influence of enchant- 
ment—ready, like the ancient Norseman or the 
modern Malay, to run a-muck and destroy all 
within his reach. 

One more instance may serve to show how s 
philological jack-a-lantern, which has been over 
and over again laid to rest, flares up irrepressibly 
from time to time to mislead the unwary. The 
origin of the term navvy, applied to our railway 
excavators, has been explained times without 
number; but here we have another strange theory 
put forth as incontrovertible, with a reflection on 
those who have failed to discover it. Apropos of 
Saxon derivations, our author proceeds : — 

“So entirely lost is the Saxon meaning of the word 
knave (A.-S. cnava, German knabe), that the name navvie 
assumed by railway labourers has been transmogrified 
into navigator,” 

Now, since the word knave had lost its original 
meaning of youth or servant, ages before railways 
were ever thought of, it seems a little hard that 
the members of a very worthy and useful occupa- 
tion should be classed as a body with Falstaif’s 
“misbegotten knaves in Kendal green.” At the 
risk of “damnable iteration,” it must once more 
be stated that the canals, which were as popular 
a hundred years ago as railways are at this day, 
were called in the Acts of Parliament “ naviga- 
tions.” Hence the gangs of men employed in 
cutting them were called by the country people 
“ navigators” —a term which continued to apply 
generically to all men employed in earthworks. 
With the usual clipping of the Queen’s English 
in familiar conversation, navigator lost its caudal 
appendages, and was contracted to navvie or navvy. 

his is not a mere matter of conjecture, but is 
within the cognisance of many now living. 

These trifling slips in a book, to the general 
excellence of which I bear willing testimony, may 
serve to indicate the desirability of authors not 
stepping out of the course of their subject without 
being sure of the ground they are treading upon. 

J. A. Picton. 

Sandyknowe, Wavertree. 
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PALAZOTYPOGRAPHY. 


The following extract from a pamphlet* upon 


some early printed books, lately written by the | 
librarian of the University of Cambridge, conveys | 


so forcibly a truth but little appreciated by bib- 
liographers in general, that I feel sure it will be 
perused with interest by the readers of “N. & Q.” 
After stating the method of classifying early books 


under their countries, towns, and presses, the | 


writer adds: -— 

“ But the study is of little use unless the bibliographer 
will be content to make such an accurate and methodical 
study of the types used, and the habits of printing ob- 
servable at different presses, as to enable him to observe 
and be guided by these characteristics in settling the 
date of a book which bears no date on the surface. We 


do not want the opinion or dictum of any bibliographer, | 


however experienced; we desire that the types and 


studied old books to discover the laws of their me- 
chanical origin. Ames, Herbert, Horne, Lowndes, 
and Dr. Dibdin (England’s representative biblio- 
grapher), were quite unable to distinguish between 
different but similar types. More than half of the 
type numbers put to the books in “ Typographical 
Antiquities” are wrong ; nor can this be a matter 
of surprise when we find Dr. Dibdin, in his ac- 
count of Caxton’s editions of the Mirrour of the 
Worlde, making the following statement: “ The 


| type is the same in both, only in the latter it has 


| what printers call a fatter face.” 


This is as sensible 


| as saying: “ These two medals were struck from 


habits of each printer should be made a special subject of | 


study, and those points brought forward which show 
changes from year to year, or, where practicable, from 
month to month. When this is done, we have to say of 
any dateless or falsely dated book that it contains such 
and such characteristics, and we therefore place it at 
such a point of time, the time we name being merely 
another expression for the characteristics we notice in 
the book. In fact, each press must be lookcd upon as a 
genus, and each book as a species ; and our business is to 
trace the more or less close connection of the different 
members of the family, according to the characters which 
they present to our observation, The study of palxo- 
typography has been hitherto mainly such a dilettante 
matter, that people have shrunk from going into such 


details, though when once studied as a branch of natural | 


history, it is as fruitful in interesting results as most 
subjects.”—P. 15. 

The above remarks seem to me to point out a 
great deficiency in all bibliographical works, which 


deal only with the literary aspect of the science | 


and those superficial features of the typography 
which force themselves upon the attention; while 
the purely mechanical characteristics of work- 
manship, or, as Mr. Bradshaw terms them, “the 
habits of each printer,” have been entirely over- 
looked. It is not difficult for any person who is 
really interested in the subject to obtain a know- 
ledge of how punches are made, how matrices are 
struck, how moulds are used, and how, as a result, 
types are cast—these operations belong to the 
type-foundry. It is still easier to gain access to a 
printing-office, and observe the use of composing- 
sticks, chases, and presses. Now no one can 
extract from a book all it can reveal of its own 
origin, unless he understands something of these 
matters; and this is why so many fifteenth-cen- 
tary books have been left unclassified; they are 
without place, or date, or printer’s name, and no 
one knows what to do with them. Our special 
authorities on bibliography have never hitherto 





_ * “A Classified Index of the Fifteenth-century Books 
in the Collection of the late M. J. de Mever. By Henry 
Bradshaw.’ (Macmillan.) ; ‘ ‘ 


the same die, only in one the profile is to the 
right, and in the other to the left.” 

To make progress in the classification of doubt- 
ful books, we must adopt the system advocated 
by Mr. Bradshaw, and with loving perseverance 
compel them to yield up the internal evidence of 
origin which tach one enfolds in its leaves: so 
that, as the botanist at once places a plant he has 
never before seen in its proper class, order, and 
genus, so the bibliographer shall be able to say 
of any old book, “This was printed in such a 
country and in such a town, by such a printer and 
in such a year.” To accomplish this will only 
require the earnest co-operation of a few patient 
students; and this co-operation will not be want- 
ing when it is once received as a scientific fact 
that books, although apparently the result of 
man’s free will, are, like shells, or plants, or 
animals, subject to the divine omnipresence of 
law. Wittram BLapbEs. 

11, Abchurch Lane. 


RESIDENCE DICTIONARY. 


It has often occurred to me that a most inter- 
esting and even valuable work might be formed 
by an association of readers—a work that should 
record the known residence or even temporary 
lodgings of any and every person of celebrity in 
past time throughout England, Scotland, and Ire- 
land. There are innumerable addresses scattered 
up and down in prefaces and dedications in vari- 
ous editions of books, in various collections of 
letters and pamphlets, in biographies, in old direc- 
tories, in parish records and registers, Xc., that if 
collected under one view would be in the highest 
degree interesting to any person possessed of the 
least “shaping” faculty. We should find, for 
instance, that Bacon and Coleridge died at High- 
gate; the one at Arundel House, now no more; 
the other at No. 3, The Grove, and so on ad infini- 
tum. Such a book would form a mute yet often 
eloquent biography; prosaic it might be in itself, 
yet of the very essence of poetry, as “giving to 
airy nothing a local habitation and aname.” The 
very thought of it administers delightful refiec- 
tion. What a series of localised pictures a brief 
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life-paragraph in such a work would often conjure 
up! Such a society, too, might obtain — 
graphs of all such wen still existing, and issue 
them in separate volumes, The work is truly one 
of labour and love befitting the republic of letters. 
The humblest reader and the proudest of authors, 
the best read antiquary and the least lettered 
lover of the bookstall, might each and all contri- 


bute something to the great total. The aggre- | 


gate industry of a kingdom of readers would 
present such a store of ready reference as no in- 


dividual historian or biographer could ever hope | 
to equal, though his memory should exceed Bishop | 


Jewel’s, and his industry surpass that of Dr. John- 


son, @ leviathan in work. Co-operation is cried | 


up, and communism is cried down, because the 


6ne is conventionally understood as meaning “ act | 


together,” and the other “share together”; but 
here would spring up a glorious communism where 


all would act together that all might share toge- | 


ther. Let us inaugurate the principle of laying 
all our heads together in a literary matter, and 
we shall not only pave St. Paul’s Churchyard, as 
Sydney Smith told the Dean and Chapter they 


might if they would lay their heads together, but | 


pave a way through the chaos of disorder, and 


absolutely create mental light for the future and | 


for generations yet unborn. The prosperous effort, 


too, would point the way to other kindred endea- | 


vours; for in the real recognition of the true 


brotherhood of men, as rightly understood, lies | 


the only solid ground of hope for the happy solu- 
tion in the future of those sad social problems 
that darken the faith, torment the conscience, and 
bewilder the intellect of the men of to-day. 
C. A. W. 
Mayfair. 


Femate Jurors 1x Wryomine.—Chief Justice | 
Howe has written a letter to the Chicago Legal | 


News in compliance with the request made to him 
by the editress of that journal, that he would 


give a statement in regard to the female grand | 


and petit jurors of that territory. The Chief | 


Justice says that, notwithstanding all his preju- 
dices against the policy, he is under conscientious 
obligations to say that these female jurors ac- 
quitted themselves with such dignity, decorum, 
propriety of conduct and intelligence, as to win 
universal admiration. They were careful, pains- 
taking, intelligent and conscientious, and firm 
and resolute for the right as established by the 
law and the evidence. He adds that, in an ex- 
perience in courts of twenty-five years, he has 
never seen more faithful, intelligent, and reso- 
lutely honest juries than those composed partly 
of females, The greatest decorum was observed 
during the retirement of the jury in the murder 
cases: a female bailiff having been appointed to 
take charge of the women jurors, who were 


accommodated with separate lodgings in a room 
adjoining that occupied by the male jurors. 
Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 

“Tue San Great.”—The recent poem of the 
English Laureat was lately advertised in one of 
our country newspapers as ‘‘ The Holy Gruel.” 

Unepa. 

Philadelphia, 


30HEMIAN BALLAD-LITERATURE.—The litera- 
ture of Bohemia is not much known to English 
readers. The single book in the language, so far 
| a8 I know, which gives any account of it is Sir 
John Bowring’s Cheskian Anthology (London, 
1832). This is a very small volume, but one of 
rare interest, and containing some of the most 
characteristic specimens of national ballad-litera- 
ture to be anywhere met with. In that volume 
Sir John Bowring gives an account of, and some 
translations from, a remarkable old collection of 
ballad poetry in the ancient language of the 
Czechs, which was accidentally discovered in the 
year 1817 in the vault of the church-tower of 
Krilové Dvory (Queen’s Court). The manuscript 
is now in the National Museum at Prague. It is 
| possible that even the learned author of the poly- 
glot anthologies may not be aware that there 
was published in 1852, at Prague, an English 
translation of the complete manuscript, the trans- 
lator being the Rev. A. H. Wratislaw, Fellow 
and Tutor of Christ’s College, Cambridge. A 
copy of this curious and unique publication I 
picked up lately at a book-stall in Melbourne, 
| given in a the stall-keeper as a makeweight. Its 
title is “ Manuscript of the Queen’s Court: a Col- 
lection of Bohemian Lyrico-Epic Songs, with 
other ancient Bohemian Poems.” It is a small 
paper-covered tract of 90 pages, very neatly and 
accurately printed, but, in my estimate, of value 
out of all proportion to its bulk. 

Those readers of “N. & Q.” who are also 
searchers into foreign ballad-literature and folk- 
lore may possibly be glad to make a note of the 
foregoing little tract. D, Brarr. 

Melbourne. 


Brary-waves. — The following has, I believe, 
been worked up into a sensational story for am 
early number of Macmillan, but it has never been 
my lot to come across it. The Rev. J. Golds- 
borough, M.A., incumbent of Bruton, Somerset, 
and master of King Edward VI.’s Grammar 
School there (who ob. circa 1750), when on his 
death-bed said to his wife, “ Anne, I have @ great 
wish to see Tom” (his oldest son, a middy on & 
foreign station), whereupon the old man fell 
asleep. On awaking, he exclaimed, “ Well! I have 
seen Tom, and can now die content, shortly 
afterwards expiring. His son, the aforesaid Tom, 





was at the time lying so ill on board his vessel 
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that the lieutenant of the ship sate by his bedside 
watching him. Whilst Tom slept, his companion 





was startled by the figure of an old man bending | 


over the ailing “youth ; and on his awaking asked 
him what kind of looking man his father was ? 
On receiving the description, his friend said, 
“‘ Then he has been here looking upon you”’; 
Tom acknowledged that he had appeared to him 


shortly die, but that his son would soon be better. 
The incident made so deep an impression on the 
two friends that they entered it very minutely on 
the log-book of the ship. On arriving in Eng- 
land, Tom was scarcely surprised to find that the 
death of his father exactly corresponded with the 
date of the apparition. He afterwards rose to be 
an admiral in the British service, and his sister 
Elizabeth married John Dampier, Esq. of Bruton, 
an elder brother of Thomas, Dean of Durham, 
father of the Bishop of Ely, and of Sir Henry 
Dampier, the eminent Judge of the Court of King’s 





Bench. ESLiIGH. 

Two MORE CENTENARIANS: Samvet CoLirs 
102; Saran PLumMRIDGE IN HER 102ND Yrar.— 
In spite of the doubts of Sir G. C. Lewis and his 
co-sceptics, centenarianism seems to be on the 
increase. Perhaps some readers of “N. & Q.” 


will examine the following cases, and report the 











results: — 

‘ “ A Centenarian.— The following is an extract from 
the register of the parish of Woollavingten, near Bridge- 
water, Somerset, for the year 1768 :— 

‘John and Samuel, sons of John and Joan Collins 
(being twins), were baptized.’ 

“Samuel is, we are informed, still alive, being 102 last 
March, and able to go to shop with his basket.” — Times 
of May 20, 1870. 

“ Death of a Centenarian.—Mrs, Sarah Plumridge, of 
Touchen End, in the Ps arish of Bray, near Windsor, died 

at the advanced age of 101. Had she lived 


on Tuesday, 
till the 6th of ne onth she would have reached her 
102nd year, The ¢ ased was the widow of an agricul- 
tural labourer, and had for some time past been living 
upon an income derived from the savings of herself and 
husband, Just before Christmas last, the Queen, who had 
been informed by Mr. Headington, of Redstone farm, 
that Mrs. Plumridge had expressed a desire to see her 
Majesty, paid her a visit, accompanied by Princess Bea- 
trice, and conversed with her. Shortly after this visit her 
Maje ‘sty presented to Mrs. P lumridge a photograph con- 
taining portraits of herself, Princess Louise, and a bust of 
the late Prince C onsort, which the old lady had ever since 
highly prise d as a memento of the roy al visit. She has 
had good health and clearness of intellect till a few days 
since, when she failed and suddenly sunk. She has left 
her property to her nephews and nieces.”” — Standard, 


May 23. 


‘de ce. 


G. 


F. 
Tue Orp Brive Posts, Broap Srreet, Ports- 
moutH.—It may be thought worthy of record in 
your columns to note that the Old Blue Posts 
so often mentioned in Marryat’s novels, 





Tavern, 


and possessing historic interest extending as far 
back as the time of Benbow, was totally destroyed 
by fire on the morning of Saturday, May 7. It 


| was built in 1613, and had a huge porch at its 


and 


in his sleep, saying that he (the father) must very | 





entrance, removed a few years ago, supported by 
two columns painted a bright blue colour, but of 
late years displayed a pair of blue pillars of less 
colossal dimensions, 

It was a favourite resort of junior naval officers 
for the last two centuries, and its destruction has 
removed one of few existing historical monuments 
of the past in this borough. Hi. Hat, 

Portsmouth. 


Tue Worp Prenistoric.—Why print prehis- 
toric with a hyphen, thus- Sir John 
Lubbock does indeed so use it in his Pre-historic 
Times, possibly for a difference. But it was in- 
troduced by me, in my Prehistoric Annals of Scot- 
land, wnhyphened, in 1851; speedily came into 
general use; and I can see no more reason for 
printing pre-historic than scores of other words 
formed with the same pre-fix. D. 

Univ. Coll. Toronto. 


pre-historic ? 


Queries. 


ANDREW BOORDE. 


I have in the press for the Extra Series of the 
Early English Text Society an edition of Boorde’s 
First Book of the Introduction of Knowledge 
from Wylliam Coplande’s first Rose-Garland edi- 
tion of 1547 belonging to Mr. 8. Christie Miller, 
with all the cuts, both of that and of the second 
or Lothbury edition, kindly lent to me by the 
Committee of the Chetham Library, whose date 
[ find to be, by internal evidence, and by an entry 
in the Stationers’ Registers, omitted by Mr. J. P. 
Collier, 1561 or 1562. To this I propose to add 
a reprint of Boorde’s Dyetary of Helthe from the 
first edition, whose dedication is dated May 5, 
1542, which my friend Mr. Henry Hucks Gibbs 
has been good enough to lend me, collated with 
later editions by Powell and Wyer. Also, a re- 
print of the supposed unique Colyn Clowte tract, 
or “ Barnes in Defence of the Berde,” against an 
attack on Beards by Andrew Boorde. The copy 
of this tract in the British Museum unluckily 
wants a leaf. I ask your readers if any of them can 
help me to another copy of the tract, or to a first 
edition (1547) of Boorde’s Breuwiary of Healthe, or 
to any information about him and his book not 
contained in Wood, Hearne, Ellis, the Sussex 
Archeological Collections, Lower's Worthies of 
Sussex, Hazlitt’s Handbook, Collier's Bibi. Catal., 
and “N, & Q.?” A unique title-page of Boorde’s 
Prognostication for 1545 [have found in Bagford’s 
Collections, I’. J. FURNIVALL. 


3, Old Square, Lincoln's Inn. 
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| ALPHABET KEEPER.— 

“ Jan. 11,1731. Mr. Will. Whorwood, Alphabet Keeper 
to the Foreign post-office” [died]. 

“ Mr. Alan Lavalade appointed Alphabet Keeper to 
the Foreign post-office.” — Gent. Mag., Jan. 1731. 


S VERSUS Z. 


For some time past I have noticed a disposition 
to get rid of a certain letter in the English alpha- 
bet, and to substitute for it the most objectionable 
of all our letters. I refer to the hissing letter s. What were the duties of this office ? 

Passing over all we might say of the bad ear of Cornus. 

those, whoever they may have been, who, having the Bewicx.—L. H. G. would be obliged by an 
choice of melodious and mellifluous terminals for | peader or the Editor of “N. & Q.” informing hit 
— ee yong te Aeepamcece be 9 Hic os | | ay ae is - ape as - and Smollett’s 

a 2 y ‘st 2 rit - 

succeeding languages, should nevertheless have | Bewick of a tees os A ¢ in fe nee ae 
adopted the letter s for the English plurals, is it | Ffygo's ‘work, the Bewick Collector, and es he hes 
not worth an effort to prevent a gratuitous as well just bought a copy of Hame & 'Smollett with 

ee, Sle his fateetmner 2 atest, sal Pe ; 
trons neva of thang Iter? | Aiki’ Continuation (Bee, 190,100), with 
, + ak rds , ’ » wood engravings which have Bewi . 
nize, immortalize, analyze, aggrandize, cauterize, gram, the same as in the Quadrupeds Birds, 8c. 
theorize, fraternize, &c., and we find them all at the | ~ Torquay. . ear 
| 





| 








present day altered into organise, civilise, realise, 
colonise, fraternise, &c. Certainly this system is 
wrong. All the best dictionaries are opposed to it. 
Yet, from the daily newspaper to the last new novel, 
work of history or of science, we constantly find | 

the letter s substituted for =. Many of the best | Manchester, was made Governor of Liverpool, and 
authors, no doubt, write the words correetly; but | Was concerned in the trial of the Earl of Derby ? 

they always find them altered in the printers’ proofs, | T. W. Wess. 

and have allowed them to pass, until the change = : 

has become confirmed and onan Such a thing | : cane “f teed = 
would never be permitted by the Royal Acade- | ik on ag : pabhagee wt pt so 
mies of France, Spain, or Germany; nor would it | aoa ta st ut oT ha & medal or token 
have been countenanced in all the United States | SUC* 10 ‘al erg k “ag seen a bronze or 
of America, nor in Canada or Australia, had the | a vee ac The Ei — an 4 oo owe 
change been first attempted in those countries ; a een Le oe am Foet. G dig 
though perhaps they would not care much about oo ComEnS Seeees | 
the matter in San Francisco or at Salt Lake. 


Cot. Breen, or Brrew Havt.—Will any of 
your correspondents kindly inform me of the 
| Christian name of Col. Birch of Birch Hall, who 
held a commission from the Parliament, defended 


Brron Famity.—lIt is curious to note in the 
It may be argued that the change does not | letters of the great poet how he assumes as an 
cause any difference in the pronunciation, be- | incontrovertible fact the great antiquity of his 
cause everybody knows that realise, theorise, fra- | family, as for instance when he writes to a friend 
ternise, are not pronounced as- written, but as | that Ada “is an old family name, not used since the 
though the correct letter (=) had been used. This | time of King John.” These questions, as it were, 
is true enough; but the change is wrong in prin- | of genus and species of race and distinct family 
ciple, and may lead to others equally unauthor- | are so generally confounded that it seems almost 
ized (not -iced) changes. Besides this, the force | ill-natured to attempt to settle them. At best it 
of habit may eventually lead the ear to follow | is an ungrateful task for the genealogical Gil Blas 
the eye, and the correct pronunciation may become | to be too critical with his master. 
permanently altered. The Byron family may be as old as the poet 
What has been the cause of this? It has ori- | believed, but to a casual reader of the pedigree, 
ginated with, and been generally adopted by, all | as given in Burke’s Peerage, it would seem that 
printers. Perhaps the cause may be traced to a | the reliable line commences with Sir Richard 
very simple and mechanical one. The letter s, | Byron, Knight, who married Joan, eldest daughter 
among the types, lies close at hand, and the let- | of. William de Colewich of Colewich, county 
ter = requires a reach of the arm; and in the | Notts, “by which alliance considerable estates 
course of a few hours’ work, the compositor finds | came into the family.” 
considerable relief in avoiding the letter = as often Prior to this epoch we find the earlier descent 
as possible. If there be another and a better | thus given: “Ralph de Buron”—“ Hugo de 


reason, perhaps some of your correspondents will | Buron ”—“Sir Roger de Buron, from whom we 
let us know it. R. H. Hore. | pass to his lineal descendant Sir Richard Byron.” 
| Where are the connecting links to be found be- 
tween the two latter members of the family “4 
P. 














ma. De tte eae, i at te, tte tlt aia 
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Tue Canton Papers. —John Canton, M.A., | the tomb being examined a gold ring was found 


F.R.S., kept a private school of high ) 
Spital Square, in the City of London. He died 
in March 1772, and was succeeded by his son 
William. The father also obtained renown by 
his experiments and observations in electricity, 
magnetism, astronomy, and other branches of 
science. Hence he had an extensive correspond- 
ence, and happily he preserved his letters. These, 
with some other documents, have come for the 
most part into the possession of the Royal Society ; 
and as they are now undergoing a careful exa- 
mination and arrangement, it is desirable that the 
collection should be rendered as complete as pos- 
sible. I therefore wish to give notice that, if any 
autograph-collectors, or other parties, are in pos- 
session of letters to or from John or William 
Canton, they would render a service to the his- 
tory of science if they would have the kindness 
to give information thereof to Mr. Wheatley, 
assistant-librarian to the Royal Society at Bur- 
lington House, or to me at my residence in High- 
gate, that we may be able to form a proper 
estimate of the genuineness and worth of such 
documents. James Yates, M.A., F.RS. 
Lauderdale House, Highgate. 


Criarke’s History oF WAantine HunpReEp. — 


The Parochial Topography of the Hundred of | 


Wanting was published at Oxford in 1824 by W. 
Nelson Clarke of Ardington, together with an 
introduction relating to the entire county of Berks. 
Did the author continue his antiquarian researches 
beyond the hundred, and if so, are the MSS. in 


existence ? and has any other history of Berkshire, | 


or a portion of that county, been printed since this 
carefully written fragment of Mr. Clarke's. 
Tuomas E. Wrxnineton, 

Eneravep Stone.— Can anything be made of 
an engraved stone (Roman) with a figure of 
Justice, with the inscription Pret. ET Jus., and 
on the reverse another inscription, filling the 
whole side in horizontal lines : — 

* oO :@ 
IMPER 
Cc. AUG 
COs. III. 

It seems to me to be a reversible seal of a 
Roman emperor. Is the sign at the top, viz. the 
eclipsed sun (?), with a star on either side, the 
known cipher of any Roman ? J.C. J. 


NoTE REGARDING THE Toms or Hippocrates. | 


Soranus, the biographer of Hippocrates, the great 


physician, tells us that he died at Larissa in Thes- | 


saly, and was buried on the banks of the river 
Peneus; and in the year 1857, after an unusual 
inundation, a sarcophagus was exposed in the vil- 


lage of Arnaorutte with the letters ImMOKPAT on | 


the stone. This name is not uncommon; but on 


repute in | 
He 


in it representing a serpent, the symbol of the 
medical profession; a small gold chain attached 
to a thin plate of gold, which appeared to have 
been a band for the head; and a small bronze 
bust supposed to be that of Hippocrates. This 
would seem to prove that it was the tomb of the 
great physician of Eos. We are told that these 
| interesting objects of antiquity were handed over 
to Hourni Pasha, governor of Thessaly, who for- 
warded them to Constantinople.* 

The queries that require to be answered are— 
Was a rubbing of the stone made? were any 
drawings of the statuette and other contents of 
the tomb executed? and where are the originals 

| now ? W. 
Tne Parroyyruic “-1ne” in NorTH-ENGLISH 
PLacr-NAMES. —In another communication, I 
notice the local names Wetherby, Wetherthorp, 
Wetheringset, Witterington. I may observe that 
the terminations -by, -thorp, are held, without 
dispute, to imply a Danish origin for the place- 
names involving them. In such names as Grimesbi, 
Torgrimbi, Baldrebi, Torchilebi, Berguluesbi, Bui- 
torp, Aschiltorp, Chetelestorp, &c., to the number 
of some hundreds, there can of course be no ques- 
tion as to the origin of the name and the nation- 
ality of the person named after; and, speaking 
generally, there seems no reason to doubt the 
| validity of the rule assumed. In like manner the 
presence of the patronymic -ing in a name, is held 
to .. aply a Saxon, at least a Germanic, origin for 
the person whose name is thus characterised. 
Now, in the place-names quoted above, we have 
the name Weder with the two Dan. suffixes -lu 
and -torp—the inference being that the Weder, in 
| each case, was Scandinavian. But in Wethering- 
| sett, Witterington, we have the same name with 
| the (assumed) Saxon termination -ing, leading to 
| the contradictory inference that Weder was a 
Saxon. I suppose I can adduce about forty simi- 
lar instances as occurring in Domesday, of York- 
| shire, Lincolnshire, Nottinghamshire, and Derby- 
shire; some of them of a very marked character, 
and I have my theory of explanation of the fact. 
Possibly, however, others may suggest themselves 
to some among the readers of “N. & Q.,” and I 
should be obliged by any suggestions which 
workers in this field of inquiry may find them- 
selves in a position to make, whether in the pages 
of “N. & Q.” or by private communication. 
Danby in Cleveland. J. C. ATKINSON. 


Junius: THE Oaks: THE Macaronit.—In the 


| forty-ninth letter of Junius occurs the following 
e:— 


| “Make haste, my Lord: another patent applied in time 


| may keep the Oaks in the family. If not, Birnham Wood, 
I fear, must come to the Macaroni.” 





* The above extract was copied from the Espérance 
| of Athens into the Atheneum, Oct, 10, 1857, p. 1273. 
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To this, in Woodfall’s edition, are subjoined 
the following notes :— 


“The Oaks.—A superb villa of Colonel Burgoyne, 
about this time advertised for sale.” 


REFUSAL TO CONSECRATE A Cuurcn rn Ire- 
LAND.—In an old work called The Ladies’ Mi 
Museum for 1815 it is stated that the Archbisho 
of Cashel refused to consecrate a new ‘anak 


“The Macaroni.—The person alluded to is the father of | erected at Cahir in Ireland, on the plea that it 


the present Mr. Christie, who was the auctioneer em- 
ployed to sell the estate.” 

What proof is there that Mr. Christie was 
employed to sell the estate, or that he was called 
“the Macaroni”? The name “ Birnham Wood ” 
does not occur in the county history of Surrey as 
connected with the estate of the Oaks. 

“ A number of young men who had made the tour and 


had returned from Italy with all the vices and follies they | 


had picked up there, formed themselves into a club, which, 
from the dish which particularly distinguished their table, 
was called the Macaroni Club. The members of this club 
soon became distinguished by the title of Macaronis.”— 
Wright's Caricature History, p. 258. 

“Lord Chatham begot the East India Company; the 
East India Company begot Lord Clive ; Lord Clive begot 
the Macaronis, and they begot poverty ; and all the race 


are still living.—The Macaronis have lost all their money | 


and exhausted their credit, and can no longer game for 
twenty thousand pounds a-night.”—Walpole’s Letters. 
These two letters are dated respectively April 
1772 and February 1773, whilst Junius’s letter 
is dated June 1772. “The Macaroni” of Junius 


is perhaps Colonel Burgoyne himself. 


An obscure writer named Shakespeare, in a | 


scarce play entitled Macbeth, once wrote that Mac- 
beth was bidden to 
“ Fear not till Birnam Wood 
Do come to Dunsinane.” 
I therefore conclude that the Junian “ Birnham 
Wood must come to the Macaroni ” simply meant 
that ruin must come to Burgoyne. 
J. Wirxrns, B.C.L. 


M‘Danret AND M‘Donnett.—I am told that 
the name M‘Daniel was formerly Mac Donnell. 
Can anyone inform me why the change took place, 





and when? And, secondly, when and for what | 


reason the grant of armorial bearings was given ? 
Dovtos. 
Nassav Strert, Sono.—In what house in this 
street was it that Dr. Francis, translator of Horace, 
lived prior to 1763? C. A. W 
Mayfair. ° 
Parne.—Can any one tell me anything of a 
James Payne, who, in 1698, had a considerable 


share in the establishment of the Royal Marines | 
Iam anxious to get all the informa- | 


(proper) ? 
tion I can concerning him. 
H, A. BAINBRIDGE. 
24, Russell Road, Kensington. 
Picture Inscrrption.—The following inscrip- 
tion occurs on the portrait of an ecclesiastic :— 
DS . FR° . ND' . D’ANN 
LXXXXVIV VI.E 
N.M. P° , MVIXXVIII. 
A translation will greatly oblige 


| had not been built east and west as prescribed by 

| the Holy Canons, even although the edifice was 

declared to be a chef-d’euvre of architecture, 
What was the result? Perhaps some of your Irish 
correspondents can answer the question. 


N. H. R, 


Duc pE Rovssttton.—Who is this personage ? 
I have vainly sought for information on this 
point. I know that all the princely and noble 
| families of France are duly recorded at the 
“‘ Archives Impériales.” Some of our French 
friends will doubtless kindly answer this query, 
which will gratify the curiosity of many. 

Tvs. 
| S$Svurxa tHe Dicrator.—Tennyson, in his noble 
oem of Lucretius, nicknames Sulla “the mul- 
Cennp-dosed Dictator.” Query, the authority for 
| this epithet? Also, are there any fragments of 
Sulla’s autobiographical “ Memoirs” known to be 
still in existence ? D, Brat. 

Melbourne. 

Passace rn Tennyson’s “Two Voices.” — 
Will some one be kind enough to explain the 
following passage in Tennyson’s beautiful and 
philosophical poem “The Two Voices”? Its 
meaning, though perhaps clear to others, has 
| always been obscure to myself. Speaking of 
| death the poet says :— 
| “From grave to grave the shadow crept, 

In her still place the morning wept, 

Touched by his feet the daisy slept.” 





} . 
The second line I have never been able to un- 


derstand. The first and third are of course clear 
enough. JONATHAN BovcuieEr. 
“ Tnropore.”—In or about 1799 was pub- 


| lished Theodore; or, The Gamester’s Progress, a 
poem partly dramatic. (Anon.) The author also 
published Matilda; or, The Welsh Cottage, a poetical 
tale, 1801. (Dutton, publisher.) The poem of 

| Theodore was republished in 1824. Who was 

| author of these anonymous poems? R, INeLis. 


| TopoeRrapHicaL Querres.— Will you permit 
me to ask for information on two points: 1. It 
is said, on the authority of Kemble’s Saxons m 
England (see Professor Leo’s Local Nomenclature, 
English translation, p. 106), that between Maid- 
| stone and Hythe there are upwards of thirty 
towns and villages having the termination den, 
e.g. Tenterden. Is a list of these places to be 
found anywhere? 2. Has the Nomina Villarum, 
or the transcript of it in the British Museum from 
1316 to 1559, with the names of the lords of the 
| manors (Harl. MS. 6281) ever been published ? 
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A good catalogue of all the manors, with their 
respective counties, seems to be a desideratum. 
Suem, Jun. 


Joux Wirson, Musrcran.—In the eighth vo- 
lume of the collection of the records of the Cor- 
oration of London called Remembrancia is a 
fetter which Messrs. Overall, in their recently 
printed Analytical Indexes to vols. ii. and viii. of 
that collection, thus describe :— 

“No. 48. Letter from H. Mandeville [Henry Monta- 
gue,Viscount Mandeville, }] tothe Lord Mayor and Court of 
Aldermen, soliciting for John Willson the place of one of 
the servants of the City for Music and Voice, vacant by 
the death of Richard Balls.—21st October 1622.” 


Can any one inform me whether John Wilson 
obtained the place solicited for him? and if he 
did so, how long he retained it? I should also 
like to know whether he can be identified either 
with the “John Willson, musitian ” (born 1585), 
who is mentioned in the introduction to Mr. J. 
Payne Collier’s Memoirs of the Principal Actors in 
the Plays of Shakespeare (pp- XVii.-xix.), or with 
the well-known John Wilson (born 1594, died 
1673), afterwards Doctor in Music. I incline to 
the belief that he was the latter, because the 
place sought for him required one skilled both as 
an instrumentalist and a vocalist, and Dr. Wilson 
was noted for his excellence in both capacities. 
Should it prove to be the fact, it will be a wel- 
come addition to the very scanty stock of material 
we already possess for the early biography of one 
of the most esteemed musicians of his time. 

W. H. Husx. 


Queries With Answers. 


“Vane Mecum,” Etc.—In an old book (1708) 
lately purchased I find the accompanying piece of 
poetry respecting the purchasing, &c. of land. I 
have followed the capitals. 
eliciting the author's name, I forward the lines 
to you, and trust yeu may think them sufficiently 
quaint and truthful -» find insertion in your mis- 
eellany :— 

“ Vade Mecum ; or, the Necessary Pocket Companion. 
London: Printed for G. Sawbridge, at the Three Flower 
D’Luces in Little-Britain, 1708. 

“ Directions relating to the Purchasing and Measuring 

of Land. + 
“First, see the Land which thou intend’st to buy, 

Within the Seller’s Title clear do lie ; : 

And that no Woman to it doth lay Claim 

By Dowry, Joynture, or some other Name 

That may it cumber. Know if bound or free 

The Tenure stand, and that from each Feoffee 

It be releas’d, That th’ Seller be so old, 

That he may lawful sell, thou lawful hold : 

Have special care that it not Mortgag’d be, 

Nor be intayled on Posterity. 

Then if it stand in Statute, bound or no, 

Be well advis’d what Quitrent out must go, 








What Custom service hath been done of old, 

By those who formerly the same did hold, 

And if a wedded Woman put to Sale, 

Deal not with her, unless she bring her Male ; 

For she doth under Covert-Baron go. 

Although sometimes some traffique so (we know). 

Thy Bargain being made, and all this done, ; 

Have special care to make thy Charter run 

To thee, thy Heirs, Executors, Assigns, 

For that beyond thy Life, securely binds. 

Those things foreknown, and done, you may prevent 

Those things Rash Buyers many times repent. 

And yet when you have done all that you can, 

If you'll be sure, deal with an honest Man.—E. F.” 

Epmvunp Joy. 

51, Nelson Square, S.E. 

[This work appears to be an edition of John Playford’s 
Vade Mecum ; or, the Necessary Companion, published 
after his death, and with additional matter. No copy of 
this edition is in the British Museum. ] 


Sr. Exreran: Borzona.—I have in my pos- 
session a folio Bible (Vulgate) printed by Men- 
telin at Strasburg about 1469, though no date or 
printer’s name appear in the book. On the first 
page is written “Ex Bibliotheca Monasterii S. 
renee Ratisboniw, 1593.” The binding is 
clearly the original, in boards, covered with vel- 
lum, and on the inside is a book-plate, of which 
I enclose a copy. This, though of antiquated 
appearance, can scarcely be as old as 1593, and 
yet it seems to imply that the book was first 
given to the monastery of S. Emmeramus by the 
person whose book-plate it is, I. O. G. D. ‘Who 


| was the person? What is the signification of the 


| Whereis Bolbona ? 
With the desire of | 


, and Murray’s ZZandbook,) 


central shield, the bishop with a ladder, &c. ? 
Who was 8. Emmeramus ? 

2. I possess also a MS. Consuetudinary, small 
4to, on vellum, of the fifteenth century. “ Hic 
liber est Monasterii Sc** Marie de Bolhone,” and 
in another place, “ Ex Amalthewa Bolbune.” 
G. B. BLoMFrexp. 

[1. The church of St. Emmeran, patron of Ratisbon, 
now half in ruins, is an interesting old structure, one of 
the most ancient in Germany. It contains some curious 
monuments of St. Emmeran, St. Wolfgang, St. Denis the 
Areopagite, King Childeric, &c. In the sacristy were 
preserved the elaborately ornamented silver shrines of 
SS. Emmeran and Wolfgang, with their crosiers of 
ivory, mitres, and robes. The abbot of St. Emmeran 
enjoyed princely rank, and sat at the Diets on the bench 
of Rhenish prelates. (Vide Keysler’s Travels, iv. 211, 
St. Emmeran is commemo- 
rated on Sept. 22, and is frequently styled Bishop of 
Poitiers; yet his name is not found in the catalogue of 
the bishops of that see. (Acta Sanctorum and Butler's 
Lives of the Saints.) The book-plate we must leave as 
aquery. The abbot with a ladder before him may pro- 
bably be allusive to the Mystic Ladder noticed in 
“N. & Q.” 34 §. viii. 236. 


2. Bolbona was a very rich and splendid abbey of the 


Cistercian order in the county of Foix in Languedoc, 
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where the two rivers Arritge and Ers meet. It was 
founded in the year 1150. Pope Benedictus XII. came 
from this cloister.—Zedler’s Universal- Lexicon. } 


Sm Tuomas Lacy.—Was there a Sir Thomas 
Lacy living in or near Warwickshire in 1609, who 
is mentioned in a MS. of that date? The notice 
is of some value if the writer has erroneously 
written Lacy for Lucy, but the former is clearly 
the word in the MS. J. O. HALLIwELL. 


[Lacy‘and Lucy are used interchangeably for the 
same fathily in Dugdale’s Warwickshire, p. 502.] 


Replies. 


KYLOSBERN. | 
(SF*'S. xii. 462; 4** S. i. 41; v. 256.) 


AnG1g-Scorys:gave.an interesting extract from 
the Drumlanrig charter-chest, 4.D. ,1423, illus- 
trative of the origin of the name “Closeburn.” 
This has induced me to refer to the manuscript 
account of the presbytery of Penpont, by the Rev. 
Peter Rae (born 1670, died 1748), which I have 
already (3'¢ S. xi. 460) had occasion to notice. 
There I find quoted an old charter, no doubt from 
the Kirkpatrick archives, though Rae does not 
say so; and as it is probably the earliest notice 
of the “ Barony of Kylosbern” that we have, and 
I am not aware that it exists anywhere else ex- 
cept in Rae’s manuscript, a copy of which I have 
before me, I transcribe it for the benetit of your 
antiquarian readers :— 

“ Alexander Dei gratia rex Scotorum omnibus probis 
hominibus totius terra su#, Clericis et laicis Salutem, 
Sciant presentes, et futuri nos dedisse, consensisse et hac 
carta. ndstra cqnfirmasgse. Lvani,de. Kyrkepatric pro homa- 
gio et servitio suo, Totam, de Kelosberum per easdem 
divisas, per quas eam tenuimus et Atavus ante nos, ex- 
cepta terra que jacet juxta Auchinleck ex parte Boreali 
subscriptarum divisarum, scilicet sicut riqlus, qui dicitur 
Poldunelarg, descendit in alium rivulum, qui dicitur 
Potuisso, et ascendendo per Poldunelarg usque ad Macri- 
cem Sicherium, qui se extendit per medium Musse as- 
cendendo. Et sic descendendo ex Boreali parte cumuli 
lapidum versus Auchinleck, usque ad rivulum, qui dicitur 
Poldanii, que est divisa inter Kelesbornion et Glengar- 
roch, ‘Tenend. et habend. eidem Ivani et heredibus suis 
de nobis et heredibus nostris in Feodo et hereditate per 
rectas divisas suas ac cum omnibus justis pertinenciis 
suis in bosco et plano, in terris et aquis, in pratis et pas- 
cuis et moris et moressis, in stagnis et molendinis, cum 
furca et fossa, cum socco et sacco, cum tot et thum et 
infangandthis et’cum omnibus aliis ad dictam terram 
juste  pertinentibus libere, quiete, plenarie, et honorifice 

r servicium quarte partis unius militis nomine Albx 

rmx. ‘Testibus Ch® Boudington, cancellario, Rogero de 
Quency, Waltero filio Alani Senescali Justitie Scotice, 
Johanni de Maccuswell, Camérario, Rogero Avenel, Da- 
vide de Lyndeseia, Rogero filio'Glaij, Roberto de Mayners, 
Apud Edinburgum quarto ‘decimo die Augusti, anno 
regni domini regis octavo decimo.” 


In regard to the boundaries of Kylosbern men- 
tioned in this charter, it is curious to find that 











most of the names have continued to the nt 
day. Auchinleck is as well known to the pa- 
rishioners now as in those early times. It is 9 
high hill in the northern part of the parish, giving 
name to two farms, Townhead and Townfoot of 
Auchinleck, while juvenile fishermen still talk of 
the burns Pottis (Potuisso) and Poldivan (Pol- 
dunii). Glengarrock is still there, called pre- 
cisely as in those days, and Garrock Cairn is no 
doubt the “ cumuli lapidum” to which the charter 
refers. I cannot trace “ Macricem Sicherium” in 
any modern name, but the Moss (Musse) still 
holds its ground, and is well known to sportsmen 
for its black game. It iscurious that a portion of 
this moor—‘“ Thriepmoor ”—should be the last 
remnant of the large property once belonging to 
the Kirkpatricks that remains in the ssion of 
the family. In the valuation roll of 1869 it is 
valued, at 40/., while the Closeburn property, 
which, belonged to them for many hundred years, 
is now given in the roll at about 11,0002. per 
annum. The main stock has sunk into obscurity, 
while a collateral branch flourishes in Eugenie, 
Empress of the French, in the high places of the 
earth. 

I do not doubt that this charter of confirmation, 
I suppose not of erection, was granted by Alex- 
ander II. of Scotland, who succeeded his father 
William the Lion 1214, and therefore the date of 
the charter is 1282. This is confirmed by the 
names of several of the witnesses. Sir John de 
Maccuswell, I see in Douglas’s Peerage, Lord of 
Caerlaverock, was constituted Great Ghamberlain 
(Camerarius) of Scotland in 1231, and therefore 
was witness to this charter the following year. 
Sir David de Lyndesay, ancestor of the Earl of 
Crawford, lived at this period, having got a papal 
dispensation in 1325 to marry “ Maria filia Alex- 
andri de Abernethi.” Then we have Roger 
Avenel, who died in 1243, and whose large pro- 
perty in Eskdale passed with his daughter into 
the possession of one of the Grahams, ancestor of 
the Duke of Montrose. Robert de Mayners ought, 
I suspect, to be “ de Mearns,” as I find in the next 
generation a “ Roland de Mearns,” whose propérty 
lay in Renfrewshire, connected by the marriage of 
his daughter with Aimerius de Makeswel, the son 
of the foresaid Sir John Maccuswell. Boudington, 
the Chancellor, will, I dare say, be found to be a 
churchman. Does Aneio-Scotus know the name 
of any churchman so called at that time? or of 
a family ‘of “ De Quency”’? In regard to Alan 
the Justiciar, I, find William de Lyle witnessing 
a charter by Walter, son of Alan, High Steward 
of Scotland, along with William, Bishop of St. 
Andrews, and Walter, Bishop of Glasgow, before 
1232. The family had possessions in Renfrew- 
shire, where Duchal Castle was their seat. I 
have no doubt that it was one of this family; 
possibly the very Alan just mentioned. Alex- 
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ander in the charter refers to his great-grandfather 
(atavus), David I., as possessing the property, and 
this carries us nearly a hundred years further 
back. David reigned from 1124 to 1163, so that 
we can trace “Kylosbern” back for seven hun- 
dred and fifty years. 

Rae gives another charter dated at Locl maben 
Castle, May 24, 1320, by Robert Bruce, erecting the 
barony of Biddeburgh in Closeburn (still known 
as Burbrugh) in favour of “Thomas de Kirk- 

atrick, militi dilecto et fideli.’ If this charter 
be not known to antiquaries, I shall be glad to 
give a copy. In a tax-roll of Nithsdale, 1544, 
which I have before me, and which is probably 
the only copy in existence, “ Cloisberne ” is taxed 
at 48/. Scots; and “ Brogburgh” at 10/. Scots. 
In the tax*#6ll of 1613, which I have also before 
me, the téXation remains the same. 

Cravrurp Tair RaMaGe. 


“SUMMUM JUS, SUMMA INJURIA.” 
(4° S. v. 317, 433.) 

Mr. Trepeman refers to Aristotle (Zthic. v. 14) 
as perhaps furnishing the earliest trace that we 
have gf this proverbial expression; and I would 
add that, at this period of Greek history, the idea 





the latest of the Roman jurists, Herennius Mode- 
stinus, the pupil of Ulpian, who flourished about 
A.D. 226, In an excerpt from one of his works 
(Tit. de Legibus, 1, 25, excerpt 5), we find the 
following : — 

“ Nulla juris ratio aut xquitatis benignitas patitur ut 
que salubriter pro utilitate hominum introducuntar, ea 
nos duriore interpretatione, contra ipsorum commodum, 
producamus ad severitatem.” 

It seems to have been a favourite idea of Racine, 
for it is also found in Les Fréres ennemis (iv. 3) 
in precisely the same words as your correspondent 
gives from the Thébaide. Like Mr. TrEDEMAN, 
I have looked in vain in Montesquieu for the pas- 


| sage to which he refers; and yet I am inclined to 
| believe that it must be somewhere to be found in 


the work, as Edouard Fournier (Z’Esprit des 


| Autres, Paris, 1861, p. 63) says, “ Montesquieu a 


must haye been deeply imprinted on their minds, | 


as we find it again in the comic writer Menander 
(born z.c. 342, died B.c. 291) among the frag- 
ments in Menandri et Philemonis Reliquie cum notis 
H. Grotiit et J. Clerici, Amstel. 1709, at p. 56, 


where some extracts are brought together of the | 


play entitled Heautontimorumenos : — 
Kaddv 
Of véuor opd3p' ciow * 56 & Spay robs véuous 
Aiay axpiBas, cuxopdyTns por paiverat. 

“Laws are very good things, but he who looks too 
narrowly to his legal rights appears to me to act un- 
justly.” 

Your correspondent G. A. B. scarcely gives the 
quotations with such precision as you require, 
and therefore you may allow me to supplement 
them. 


donné cette traduction ‘ L’extréme justice est une 
extréme injure’”’; but without any precise refer- 
ence. In regard to Fournier, I may state that his 
references, in the edition (4™¢ édition) which I 
possess, are by no means trustworthy. I have 
often had occasion to consult them, and seldom 
found them correct; but in this instance he gives 
no reference. 
Craururp Tarr RamMaGe. 


THE AUTOMATON CHESS-PLAYER. 
(4% S. v. 402, 509.) 

I used formerly to hear a great deal about the 
automaton from an old chess opponent of mine, 
Alexandre, the author of a monster collection of 
chess problems, and of the Encyclopédie des Echecs. 
He was one of the brilliant knot of French chess- 


| players who flourished early in the century at the 


They are Cicero, De Off, lib. i. c. 10; | 


Columella, De Re Rusticd, lib. i. c. 7, ed. Bipont. | 


1787. Ido not find any direct reference to the 
proverb in Cicero (Pro Murend); but possibly 


there is an allusion to it in chapters xxix. xxxi., | 


where the orator is arguing against the strict 
Stoical precepts of Zeno as unsuited to the affairs 
of practical life. Among them he quotes: “ne- 
minem misericordem esse nisi stultum et levem; 
viri non esse, neque exorari neque placari.” There 
is a more direct reference to it in De Republica 
(lib. v. e. 3, ed. Mai): “summi juris peritissimus, 
sine quo justus esse nemo potest, civilis non im- 
— It is still more distinctly referred to in 


Café de la Régence under the chieftainship of the 
renowned Deschapelles. During an illness of 
Mouret, the regular hidden conductor of the an- 
droide, Alexandre was engaged by Maelzel, its 
proprietor, to take his place; and as he was a 
first-rate player, the automaton’s reputation suf- 
fered no diminution while he was its directing 
spirit. He was a quaint, gentle, little old man, 
who had spent a life of ‘more than eighty years 
in the practice and elucidation of the “ noble 
and knightly game of chess.” Alexandre said 
that the furore excited by the automaton (who 
was magnificently attired as a Turk) when first 
introduced to the public by its fabricator, De 
Kempelen, was something unparalleled. During 
a tour which he made with it through the Con- 
tinent, enthusiastic and admiring crowds flocked 
to see it everywhere, and the most eminent Euro- 
pean chess-players hastened to pit themselves 
against so extraordinary an antagonist, which 
speedily became the source of a golden stream ‘of 


is oration against Verres (ii. 5, 2): “non agam | wealth to its inventor. Its secret was then, and 
summo jure.” We can trace it down as far as | for long after, impenetrable, the universal belief 
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being that De Kempelen had endowed his crea- 
tion with an intellect which enabled it to play 
chess, as well as to conquer every opponent, which 
in fact it almost invariably did. By many he was 
regarded as a — : a pious old lady who was 
present at one exhibition crossed herself and re- 
treated to a window recess as far as possible from 
the evil spirit which she believed to possess the 
machine, An awkward incident happened on one 
occasion, which altogether marred the gravity of 
the Turk’s performances, and literally destroyed 
his equilibrium. De Kempelen had arrived at a 
town where a conjuror was exhibiting: the supe- 
rior attraction of the automaton speedily took the 
wind out of the poor fellow’s sails, and left him 
to show off his tricks to empty benches. Having 
no audience of his own, the professor of leger- 
demain one day attended a séance of his too suc- 
cessful rival. Filled with amazement and envy 


he could not untie, and accordingly began to shout 
at the top of his lungs, “Fire! fire! fire!” A 

anic seized the spectators, who made an imme- 
Finte rush for the door, while the automaton and 





the chest to which it was attached, after an omi- | 


nous lurch or two, were seen to topple over to the 
ground. 


Maelzel took the automaton to America about | 


1833, and exhibited it in many parts of the Union, 
where its powers caused the same wonder and 
admiration that had attended its career in the Old 
World. After his death in the States, the famous 
Turk rested from his labours, and was deposited 
in the Philadelphia Museum, which being burnt 
to the ground in 1854, this most ingenious piece 
of mechanism perished in the flames. 
H. A, Kennepy. 
Gay Street, Bath. 


PROVINCIAL GLOSSARY. 
(4" S, y. 271, 302, 362, 435, 442, 545.) 

It is with great pleasure I observe the project 
of a national provincial glossary advocated in 
“N. & Q.,” and I trust that the proposal will 
receive cordial support and be prosecuted to a 
successful issue. Whilst fully agreeing with Mr. 
Wrieut as to the importance of the proposed 
work (and its desirability is so self-evident that 
it would be a waste of valuable space to insist 
upon it further) I would suggest that instead of 
creating a new society to perform this special 
work, it should be done by the co-operation of 
societies already existing. 
about the compilation of the glossary would be 
the creation do adequate machinery for the 
collection of words, and equally so for the arrange- 
ment of the rude material collected. The first 
would necessitate the presence of a committee of 
workers in every shire in the land. Might not 


the existing learned and literary societies furnish 
a machinery ready made for both these objects? 
The Royal Society, although founded for the 
“advancement of natural knowledge,” pays so 
little attention to anything but natural philoso- 
phy that its co-operation could perhaps not be 
counted upon, in spite of Dr. Max Miiller’s vin- 
dication of philology as one of the physical 
sciences. But the Society of Antiquaries, the 
Royal Society of Literature, the Ethnological 
Society, the Philological Society, and the Anthro- 
pological Society in England, the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh, the Society of Antiquaries of Scot- 
land in North Britain, and the Royal Hibernian 
Academy in Ireland, could certainly furnish a 
better staff of collectors and sub-editors than 
could be otherwise obtained. There should be 
added to this list also the local literary societies 


| (some of which, the Literary and Philosophical 
at what he saw, he resolved to cut the knot which | 


Society of Liverpool, and the Historic Society of 
Lancashire and Cheshire, for instance, have pub- 
lished in their Transactions valuable papers on the 
subjects of dialects), and also printing clubs of 
the character of the Camden, Chetham, and Sur- 
tees, the Early English Text, Chaucer, and Ballad 
societies. 

A provincial glossary would be so great a gain 
to archeology, ethnology, and philology, and 


| would throw such new light upon the English 
| language, manners, and history that the associations 


devoted to those branches of knowledge could not 
fail to be interested in the success of the under- 
taking. A circular addressed to them would, I 
feel certain, bring forth a cordial response. Their 
members might constitute in each district a local 
committee “with power to add workers to their 
number,” and this enlargement might proceed 
until all the students of folk-speech were included 
in the network. A point of great importance is 
that the collectors of words should record them 


| uniformly—in fact, is the old difficulty about the 


The main difficulty, 


absurdly unphonetic nature of our ordinary ortho- 
graphy, and its entire unfitness for representing 
dialectic shades of pronunciation. The alphabet 
of Mr. Isaac Pitman, although well fitted for re- 
presenting the sounds of conventional English, is 
also inadequate for the purpose. A few years ago 
this would have been a serious difficulty, but the 
physiological alphabet, so long despaired of, has at 
last been invented. In Mr. Melville Bell’s Visible 
Speech we have a scientific and exact method of 
registering all spoken sounds, and in the glosso- 
type of Mr. Ellis we have the scheme adapted to 
our ordinary type. 

The forthcoming volume of Mr. Ellis’s Early 
English Pronunciation, containing the section on 
English dialects, will no doubt contain valuable 
material for the proposed glossary. The aid of 
the accomplished author of this important work 
will be of the greatest service. There are other 
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| 
portions of the subject which require careful con- | 
sideration, but a regard for the patience of both 
editor and reader leads me to postpone any re- | 
marks upon them, and to content myself with | 
urging the advisability of compiling concurrently 
with the glossary a bibliography of the literature 


of provincial dialects. Some of the dialects are 
very rich in tales and poems. Perhaps the most 


This, I presume, is the one referred to by Mar. 
GROSART as in his possession. 

Second, in 1612: — 

“The First Anniuersarie. An Anatomie of the World : 
wherein, by occasion of the vntimely death of Mistris 
Elizabeth Drvry, the frailtie and the decay of this whole 
World is represented. London: Printed by M. Brad- 


| wood for S. Macham, and are to be sold at his shop in 


extensively cultivated is that of South Lanca- | 


shire. A bibliography of works in this dialect, 


which is now being prepared for the press, con- | 


tains about 200 titles. The Yorkshire dialects 
must be almost equally prolific. Whatever plan 
of operations may be decided upon I shall be glad 
to give such slight aid as may be in my power to 
the proposed provincial glossary. 
Wirtiam E. A. Axon. 
Priory Cottage, Reddish. 


THe Compretron or Sr. Pavr’s (4" 8S. v. 
529.) — Without entering into all the points 


mooted by your friendly correspondent Y. C. E. | 


in connexion with the completion of St. Paul’s, 
I can, I think, reassure him on some of them. 
It is certainly intended to replace the iron screens 
or grating in the two easternmost bays of the 
choir. It is intended to construct a screen — 
though not the old organ screen — across the 
western end of the choir. With respect to the 
erection of the great organ in the south tran- 
sept, it is the intention, I believe, of the com- 
mittee, to use your correspondent’s words, “ to 
stay their hands in reference to” any such works 
as this, or to the re-erection of the organ-screen 
in the north transept. And most certainly it is 
their intention “ to apply themselves vigorously 
to the completion of one part, viz. the choir.” 
Although it is true that 24,0007. have been ex- 
pended, it ought to be known that as much as 
11,0002. of this sum has been spent on alterations 
made specially for the Sunday Evening Services, 
and on the purchase of the great organ (nearly 
2000/.) It may interest your readers to know 
that a great public meeting to launch the new 
scheme will be held at the Mansion House on 
July 13, and it is very important to make this 
meeting a success. Ss. P. 

Dr. Donne (4S. v. 504.)\—Mr. Grosarr is 
not quite correct in speaking of “the original and 
early editions of The Anatomie (1611-1621), and 
the Sheaf of Epigrams (1652). Of the former 
there were four editions : — 

First, in 1611, a little tract of sixteen pages 
with a woodcut title-page: — ; 

“ An Anatomy of the World: wherein, by occasion of 
the vntimely death of Mistris Elizabeth Drvry, the frailty 
and the decay of this’whole world is represented. London: 
Printed for Samuel Macham, and are to be solde at his 


shop in Paules Churchyard, at the signe of the Bul-head. 
An, Dom. 1611.” 





Pauls Church-yard at the signe of the Bull-head, 1612.” 


This is followed by the first edition of — 

“The Second Anniuersarie, Of the Progres of the 
Soule: wherein, by occasion of the Religious Death of 
Mistris Elizabeth Drvry, the incommodities of the Soule 
in this life, and her exaltation in the next, are Contem- 
plated. London: Printed by M. Bradwood for 8, Ma- 
cham, and are to be sould at his shop in Pauls Church- 
yard at the signe of the Bull-head, 1612.” 

Third in 1621, with similar title-pages to the 
First and Second Anniversaries, but “ Printed by 
A. Mathewes for Tho. Dewe, and are to be sold 
at his shop in Saint Dunstons Churchyard in 
Fleetestreete, 1621.” This, I presume, is the 
other edition referred to by Mr. GrosaRt. 

Fourth in 1625, with a woodcut border, and 
similar title-pages to the Two Anniversaries, but 
“ Printed by W. Stansby for Tho. Dewe, and are 
to be sold in S. Dunstanes Churchyard, 1625,” 

Of the Sheaf of Epigrams,I do not know of 
any separate edition. It is in great part a collec- 
tion of filth, which the reverend translator had 
not the decency to leave under the veil of its 
original language. It is called — 

“ A Sheaf of Miscellany Epigrams. Written in Latin 
by J.D. Translated by J. Main, D.D.”— 
and is to be found in Paradoves, Problems, Essayes, 
Characters, written by Dr. Donne, London, 1652 ; 
with which is often bound up the volume of 
Essayes in Divinity, London, 1651, without the 
Epistle Dedicatory to Sir H. Vane, Junior. The 
only interest in the Epigrams is in those that 
refer to Donne’s adventures in early life, when he 
was “at the siege of Duke’s Wood,” or Bois-le- 
duc, under the Earl of Leicester. I hope Mr. 
GrRosart will be more successful than f have 
been in discovering to whom various poems of 
Donne’s were addressed. Crt. 


BAPTiIsM FoR THE Deap (3" S, vii. 33; 4" 8. v. 
424, 544.)—The difficulty which your correspond- 
ents find in 1 Cor. xv. 29, have, as I consider, no 
existence in a correct translation. The Apostle 
asks: “‘ Else what shall they do are being bap- 
tized over the dead?” He was being baptized 
in sufferings, as was Jesus himself, who asks in 
words which equally need correcting in the 
Authorised Version (Mark x. 38): “Can ye be 
baptized with the baptism that I am being bap- 
tized with?” The Apostle’s figure of speech is 
taken from Numbers xix., which enjoins that all 
who come near a dead body shall be purified by 
the waters of separation ; they were to be baptized 
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over the dead. The same purification after a 
funeral was customary among the Romans, as we 
read in neid, vi. 220: — 

“ [dem ter socios pura circumtulit unda, 

Spargens rore levi, et ramo felicis olive ; 
Lustravitque viros, dixitque novissima verba.” 

The Apostle’s sufferings were a baptism over 
the body of Jesus. In the above passages our 
translatcrs were misled by the Latin, which does 
not, like our English, allow of the exactness of 
the Greek tenses. SamvEL SHARPE, 

$2, Highbury Place. 

THALAMOND: MontriavuKrn (4% 8, iv. 116.)— 
5. Is not the former = Talemont on the Garonne 
(Saintonges)? and the latter = Montflanquin 
(Guienne)? [Bourguignon d’Anville’s Atlas, 
c. iv. CHARLES VIVIAN. 

41, Eccleston Square, S.W. 


Henry Triee (4" §, iii. 530.)—A copy of this 
eccentric person’s will is given under October 14 
in Hone’s Everyday Book, p. 1223. (Tegg’s edi- 
tion, 1841.) zx woo 

Visttor’s Maxim (4 8. iv. 272, 350.)—This 
maxim is given by Binder (No, 2625) in the fol- 
lowing shape : — 

“ Post tres swpe dies vilescit piscis et hospes, 
Ni sale conditus sit, vel specialis amicus.” 
Gartner, p. 95. 
Another form is quoted in “N. & Q.” 1S. xi. 


375. a. we. 
Tue HiGHLANDERS AND THE Danes (4** S. y- 
252, 253.) —I have only just observed in your 


number for March 5, a communication signed 
A MrppLe Tempiar (and who appears to me to 
be the same person I had already replied to). He 
commences thus: “If it be true, as A Hieu- 
LANDER asserts, that the Northmen ‘never set- 
tled’ on the mainland of Scotland,” &c.; and then 
he proceeds to argue on this pretended extract, 
in which he professes to give my identical words, 
but instead of being so it is a case of the very 
greatest misrepresentation, which, for the sake of 
truth and justice, I am obliged to notice. J did 
not assert or write that the Northmen “ never 
settled” on the mainland of Scotland; nay, I 
wrote the direct contrary. My words are “ the 
Danes, that is the ‘Norsemen,’ had no footing 
whatever on the mainland of present Scotland ti/ 
after the tenth century.” Now I herein plainly 
intimate that the Danes had a footing on the 
mainland of Scotland, and further, give the date 
when it began. I shall not follow the Mrppie 
TEMPLAR writer in all his jumble of names, it 
would be tedious to your readers; but he or any 
other may be assured the Highlanders of Scot- 
land can never admit the fable of the Danes being 
their progenitors, or that the clans derive their 
names from them. How is it possible to conceive 
they could do so, the Danes being their greatest and 


most barbarous enemies, and whom they com 
stantly opposed with large armies? I must notice, 
to refute the assertion of the Mrppitz TemMPtar 
writer as to some of the Highland names, most 
wrongly stated by him to be derived from the 
Danes. He mentions the McNeills of Scotland. 
They and the O’Neills of Ireland derive from 
“ Neill of the nine hostages”—a well-known king 
in Irish history, who lived more than 400 years 
before the Danes were ever heard of in either 
Scotland or Ireland. Then as to the other names 
brought forward of Cormack and Connal (to which 
Mac, the Gaelic for son, is now often added), they 
were used, as can be proved:by the ancient annals in 
Ireland and Scotland, 300 years before the Danes 
| appeared. Thus the readers of “N. & Q.” will 
understand how greatly they would be deceived 
to believe such a fable as that the origin of the 
| above names is Danish upon the mere ipse dixit of 
the Mippre TempxaR writer. I must notice 
another blunder he makes regarding “ Cameron” 
| in Fifeshire. It is the name of a place, and has 
| no connection whatever with the clan Cameron; 
their position and country is at a great distance 
| from Fifeshire. There are places called Cameron 
in three other Scotch counties. As the MIppLE 
TEMPLAR seems to have no knowledge of the 
| Gaelic topography of Scotland, he can obtain from 
| Simpkin and Marshall a recent publication which 
explains it, and which work also | roves 
the Highlanders of Scotland are descended from 
the valiant Caledonians. A HicgHLANDER. 


Dusitn Queries (4" S. v. 466, 495.) —1. When 
last in Dublin I found the old theatre in Fish- 
|amble Street, the scene of Handel’s triumph, 
converted into the workshops and engine-house of 
the flourishing lathe and tool-makers Messrs. 
Rennan & Co. 

3. Tradition points to a house in Swift's Row, 
one door from the east corner of Ormond Quay, 
as that in which Stella lodged. My father, who 
was a good local antiquary, pointed it out to 
me when a child. It was then inhabited by a 
Mrs. Reating, a secondhand bookseller, and, I be- 
lieve, is still in existence, although new-fronted. 

5. The houses in Thomas Street and Harold’s 
Cross, where Lord E. Fitzgerald and Emmet 
were arrested, still exist; the former, however, 
modernised. The laboratories of the rebels in 
Marshalsea Lane, I believe, it would be hard to 
identify. 

6. Skinner’s Alley, leading from Newmarket 
to the Coombe, east of Meath’s Liberty, is in a 
ruinous state, and nearly all the houses on the 
west side have been pulled down and the sites 
converted into dung yards, &c. It would be 
almost impossible, I ‘consider, to identify the 
“Pella” of the Dublin aldermen. On paying & 
visit to Dublin a year or two ago I made a pilgrim- 
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| . ‘ ‘ 

age to this interesting locality, but had to beat a ; Gentry, MS.’ Chiefly extracted from MSS. in Mu- 

hasty retreat (being mistaken for the “ landlord”) | seeum Thoresbyanum.” There were also two other 

midst a volley of old flower-pots, and cries from | folio volumes of a more general character, entitled 

the windows of the remaining houses of “ There’s | “ The English, Scotch, and lrish Historical Regis- 

ould Latouche,” who, it appears, as lord of the | ter,” &c., which contains a short notice of the 
soil is unpopular with his tenantry, but who very | compiler of these last collections :— 

seldom visits them. “The author was John Lucas, born in the parish of 

7. The house Swift was born in stood on the | Warton, and educated at the free school there ; chosen 

° an large orna- | by the committee of pious uses for the parish of Leeds, in 

south side of Hoey’s oe had peony yulled | Yorkshire, to be master of the Free School of St. Mary 

mental doorcase ; it has long since been } Magdalen, at Bridge End in Leeds ; removed to be mas- 

down, circa 1833. Hi. H. | ter of St. John’s Charity School, June 17, 1726. He was 

Portsmouth, very intimate with the famous antiquary Ralph Thorsby, 

7 ¢ : Insc ns (4° S, y, 296, 388. of Leeds, Gent , and assisted him in compiling his books, 

Sworp-BLADE Inscriptions (4 4 ) especially his Catalogue of Coins, &c. He died June 26, 


> 7 “4 ; f “ y j Y - e ~ . . ~ , ‘ , ” 
Mr. Albert W ay, im &p . wt on “ Notices of Fo 1750, aged 66, and was buried in St. John’s Chapel Yard. 
reign Sepulchral Brasses” in the Archeological Joun Hieson 
Journal, vii. 289, says that the sword of Willem — ? er 
Wenemaer (slain July 5, 1325) on his brass at 2 R. T » (4g 881. 437 
Ghent bears this inscription :— Pe IcHARD THE Turrp” (4" 5S. v. 381, 437.)— 
Horredant . Dudem . reprobi. me. ecenere . nada ‘ Strange’s engravings have the same defect”: 
(CErstwhile the aa rte towce me drawn.) | 20t always; I have his fine cne after Van Dyck’s 
a oe = ) Charles 1., which is in the Louvre (the one pur- 
The sword once wielded by Talbot and pre- | chased by Madame Du Barry), and which is faith- 
served in the Treasury of St. Denis till 1790 has fully reproduced on the same side, ¢. e. to the left, 
“Sum Talboti ga -C. of bed fe ‘ity like this the face turned towards the spectator. P. A. L. 
mico meo—.” Instances of bad Latinity like this ‘ : 

‘ \ - : = th g x ee) gt ’ 
are frequently met with on sword-blades; for | ,, a — (4 x" Moog - t page 
example, on the fine swords of Ferdinand III. and cs “4 f l a an ely ays ‘lation br 
Isabelle la Catholique at Madrid. Sir Charles | JPM" 7 ynuOrous Poon vy Wat wd Humous 
Young says that the sword of James IV. of Scot- Th, , : , ms 1 a er i ‘ " ‘d a t atay- en 

: .* - ° ww6 pt > ok s cleve ‘4 f € 
land (slain at Flodden in 1513) bears the maker's os ee bo Cereny Sae ee g° bh hed 
name, “4AESTRO DOMINGO,” with the motto “gs- | Style suitable for arg x -— 
POIR CONFORTE LE GYEVAL.” The meaning of the by Mr. Joseph re a oe —_ — 
last word is very obscure. A sword in the Tower ae Sen you agp 2 See. 7 as we | 
armoury has “ AUTCARII GLADIVs.” On the sword bo ee with in the better class . secondhand 
of Francois I. at Paris, “Fecit potenciam in bra- | 9°°*S9°PS-_ —— 
chio suo.” Joun Pieeort, Jun. F.S.A. Lovis XVI. anp THE VAULI OF STEEL IN 1789 
(4 S. v. 199.) —In the “ Précis sur la Franc- 
Lancasutre Topoerapuy (4" §, vy. 317.)—A . . a 
communication from Mr F R Atkinecu tesocted Magonnerie, par le chevalier César Moreau, de 
uf. . 74 s ; ot 29 ' Ys * 

iu the Cheshire and Lancashire Historical Collec- pro 5 r( “at a ae 9 ae Se 
tor (ii. 48, March 1854), states that nearly forty 1 Se eee = gles 

years before he had opeortanity in the Leeds “Par les nouvelles constitutions trois Chambres furent 
a wclOre he ad an ppor upity in e Leeds érigées au sein du Grand Orient, pour l’Administration 
Subscription Library of turning over several large | des Loges de Paris et des provinces. Le duc de Luxem- 
folio MS. volumes containing much curious matter | bourg en fit l’installation et donna acette occasion au 
relating to Lancashire. One volume was en- | Grand Orient une féte superbe. ‘On n’avait point encore 
titled — vu & Paris,’ dit Lalande, ‘de féte maconnique plus solen- 
«« Familie I . ¥ G logical D nelle et plus brillante.’ Une Loge fut instituée a la cour, 

‘ 4 , y ne County Palatine of | XVIII, et Charles X, devinrent membres de ]'Ordre.” 


Lancaster, from original Records, in several Hands, and . ‘ wes “ e 

the MSS. of Sir John Byron, Sir Geo. Booth, Mr. John | ‘This was in 1772. In “L’Ami du Roi des 
Hopkinson, Richard Thornton, Esq., Recorder of Leeds; | Francois, par M. Montjoye, quatriéme partie, 
Mr. Ralph Thorsby of Leeds, antiquary; and Mr. John 1792” (ch. liv. p. 40, 4to), this strange paragraph 


Lucas,a native of Lancashire, schoolmaster in Leeds. To | ! tine Louis’ ‘asoni : 
which is added a Catalogue of the Lancashire Gentry is to be og =— King uis’s Masonic reception 
on July 17, 1789 :— 


and their Arms, by Captain Booth, of Stockport, in Che- 
shire, with Additions.” “Ce seroit sans doute quelque chose que l'on eut ac- 
— : cordé, dans une journée que l'on pourroit appeler la 
— were two volumes (folio) entitled “The journée de l’ingratitude, cette légtre marque d'honneur 
istory and Antiquities of the Parish Church and | ‘au roi; mais il étoit douteux si on la déféroit au roi, ou 
Parish of Warton, in Lancashire,” MS. There was | aux députés qui l’'accompagnoient, et parmi lesquels on 
also one bearing the title of ‘“ ‘Collections relat- | comptoit des francs-macons.” 
ing to the Civil, Ecclesiastical, and Natural His-| Mx. Joun Turner will doubtless perceive from 
tory of Lancashire, with the Pedigrees of the | Montjoye’s remarks upon this incident that Louis 
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order was unknown to the proprietor of L’ Ami 
du Roi des Francois. Probably it was not gene- 
rally known outside the fraternity. N. | 


Seize’s intimate connection with the Masonic | 


Captain Privnote or Tue Centaur (4" S. v. | 
83.)—In the story here given of John Lauder and | 
his daughter, a Captain Pringle of H.M.’s ship 
Centaur is introduced as a “Deus ex machina,” | 
and he is said to have been not many years after- 
wards miraculously saved from shipwreck when the | 
Centaur foundered at sea, &c. Now I happened 
to remember very well reading, when a boy (per- 
haps nearly sixty years ago), an account of the 
loss of that vessel, and of the subsequent court- 
martial held upon her captain, whose name was 
John W. Inglefield; and on reference I find them 
in the Annual Register for 1782, of which I still 

ssess the copy which I read so long ago. Of 

aptain Pringle and Hostess Palgreen 1 know 
nothing ; but if it was really the captain of the 
unfortunate ship Centaur that Mr. Reece refers 
to, he has clearly mistaken the name. Captain 
Inglefield was acquitted of all blame, but he seems 
to hove been never afterwards employed or pro- 
moted, and his name stood for many long years— | 
nearly half a century —in the list of superan- 

nuated and retired captains of the Royal Navy. 
A Vico PiscaToruM. 


UNDERHILL, A Meprevat BELtt-FrounpER (4" 
S. v. 499.)—The first William Underhill, of 1423, 
upon record, as given by Mr. SHIRzey, certainly | 
may have been a bell-founder, nor has any proof | 
yet been shown why he may not have been 
“William Founder,” whose stamp on bells is so 
well known to campanists ; but the latteris rarely, 
if ever, found in conjunction with the trefoil 
shield. All the bells bearing these stamps are 
about that period. Impaling these arms with Por- | 
ter, three bells 1454, is a curious coincidence, but 
three bells were the favourite stamp of many bell- 
founders as well as of many Porters. Three bells, | 
two and one, were the sign of Rudhall at Glou- 
cester, and I rather think the early members of 
that family used a similar o on their bells. 

H, T. Exnacomne. 


Tue NECESSITY FOR CORRECTLY AND PLAINLY 
patine Lerrers (4** S. y. 486.)—It has long been 
apparent to me that vast confusion will some day 
arise from the system of abbreviated dates, alluded 
to by your respected correspondent F. C. H. 

The body of men known as Friends or Quakers, 
objecting to our plan of using heathen names for 
days and months, speak of first or seventh day, 
of first or twelfth month, and write it thus— 
1/1/70. The post office has adopted the same 
system of abbreviation; but to prove that they 
are not Friends or Quakers, transpose the form, 
which yet reads the same—12/12/70. In one 
code the week stands first; in the other code the 





| pour une autre.” 


| Catholic writer of the present day. 


month takes precedence. Some day there will 
be a conflict of evidence as to which system was 
in force on some particular occasion. 

It seems to me a great pity that an important 
department of our government should urge this 
illusive system on its subordinates. A. H. 

Scotcw Battap (4" 8. vy. 467.)\—K. P. D. EB. 
will find the verses he is in quest of in a poem 
entitled — 

“ Papistry Stormed; or, the Dingin’ Clown o’ the 
Cathedral. By M. W. T[ennant]. Jmprentit at Edin- 
brough be Oliver § Boyd, Tweedal-Court. Anno Do. 1827,” 

G. R. A. 

Farrres Baxtne (4 S. v. 273, 366.) —In 
France the same meteorological phenomenon 
generally elicits the remark: “Le diable bat sa 
femme et marie sa fille.” E. E. Srrezet. 


CoquIttE (4° S. y. 380, 475.)—The meaning 


| of the word, as given by Z. Z., is thus interpreted 
| in Noel et ——— Dictionary : “Terme d'im- 


primerie, lettre déplacée du cassetin ou employée 
So in the Golden Age, pious 
and learned bishops were content to bear a wooden 


| cross, whereas now they must have golden ones. 


Besides that, Coquille is the name of a Neo- 
P.A.L. 

Joun ANGELL (4" S. y. 31, 108, 352, 476.)—It 
would appear that there were shorthand gram- 
mars in existence before Mr. Angell’s Stenography, 
or Shorthand Improved, §c., 1758, appeared. 

An Historical Account of Shorthand, by James 
Henry Lewis, dedicated to Lord Byron (say 1816), 
makes no mention of a stenographical grammar 
by John Angell, although Mr. Lewis says, ina 
foot-note on p. 212: “ My collection has cost me 
more than fifteen years’ labour, and an expense of 


| more than five hundred pounds.” 


On p. 106, Lewis says that a James Weston 
published, in 1745, “4 New Shorthand Grammar, 
containing a general rule for writing any language, 
whether English, Latin, French, &c. &c.,” and 
dedicated it to the “ Right Honourable William 
Howard, Lord Viscount Andover,” &c. In 1727 
Weston had published Stenography Compleated, §c., 
the second part of which, it appears, was en- 
titled — 

“ A Dictionary, or an Alphabetical Table, containing 
almost all the Words in the English Tongue, with the 
Shorthand over against each Word,” &c. 

Query: Is it possible that a copy of Weston’s 
Shorthand Grammar, with Angell’s autograph 
therein, might occasion an error, and cause the 
work to be inadvertently attributed to Angell 
himself ? J. BEALE. 

Anprew Cant (4" S, y. 472.)—In my History 
of the British Army 1 have appended a note 
respecting Coterelli (a low class of mercenary 
infantry), which I beg to transcribe in reference 
to the derivation of the term cant: — 























4% §. V. Juxn 11,°70.] 








“En cette année (A.D. 1183) furent occis vii mille 
Coteriau et plus en la contrée de Boorges . . ~~ - ils 
ardoient les mostiers et les eglises, et trainoient apres eux 


| 


en loiens les prestres et les genz de religion, et les ape- | 


loient cantadors par derision: quant ils les batoient et 
tormentoient, Icrs disoient-ils, cantador, cantez, cantador. 
(Extraits des Chroniques de St.-Denis, dans les Gestes de 


Philippe-Auguste, tome xvii. p. 354).”—Bouquet, Hist. | 


de la France. 

Surely this would appear the earliest deriva- 
tion of the term cant (1. 319). See also p. 428, 
where allusion is made to Andrew Cant preaching 
at Newcastle. S. D. Scorr. 

Southsea. 

Asati (TRANSLATED Joun), THE PARADOXICAL 
Waiter (4 S. v. 146.)—I am happy to be able to 
set at rest the disputed question as to the age of 
this remarkable man. He was baptised at Han- 
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city. They are now bound up, arranged in coun- 
ties, forming 12 vols. 4to. His “ Drawings of 
Seals and Ruins” were dispersed by auction. 
Vide a notice thereof in Turnbull’s Fragmenta 
Scoto-Monastica (Edinburgh, Stevenson, 1842). 
T. G. 8. 

Edinburgh, 

“DeEatH oF GENERAL Montcomery” (4 8. 
v. 466.)—I am not aware of the existence of any 
key to the print mentioned by Mr. Dermot, but 
the following particulars may assist him in deter- 
mining who the persons represented are. Mont- 


| gomery had served in the English army, and was 


ley Castle, Worcestershire, on March 25, 1659, | 


being the son of Edward and Hester Asgill. He 
died in November, 1738, in the parish of St. 
George’s, Southwark (in his eightieth year, not 
near one hundred, as stated by Sir W. Musgrave). 
Letters of administration were taken out on the 
29th of that month by his niece, Penelope Thorr- 
ton. He married within the years 1699 and 1703 
inclusive, Jane, eldest daughter of Nicholas 
Browne, Viscount Kenmare. She died within 
the years 1707 and 1712 inclusive. Can any of 
your readers give me the date and place of their 
marriage, or of her burial, or of the place of 
burial of John Asgill? Any information with 
reference to this person would be thankfully re- 
ceived by C. R. C. 

27, Eccleston Square, S.W. 

In the different notices of John Asgill, in the 
earlier volumes of “ N. & Q.,” I do not find any 
allusion to the following lines in Nicholas Rowe's 


epilogue to the tragedy of The Ambitious Step- | 


mother, which evidently refers to him : — 

“ Nay, there’s a wit has found, as I am told, 
New ways to heaven, despairing of the old. 
He swears he'll spoil the clerk and sexton’s trade : 
3ells shall no more be rung, nor graves be made, 
The hearse and six no longer be in fashion, 
Since all the faithful may expect translation. 
What think you of the project? I’m for trying, 
Tl lay aside these foolish thoughts of dy ing, 
Preserve my youth and vigour for the stage, 
And be translated in a good old age.” 

H. H. 


Portsmouth. 
S. v. 490.)—I always thought 
] 


i. 


SHettey (4% 
this flower was the crown imperia 
W. J. Bernwarp 


SMITH. 
Temple, 


GENERAL Hurtron’s Scorrish CoLzEctTiIons 
(4" S. vy. 504.)\—Hutton’s collections, formed ex- 
pressly for a Monasticon Scotie, were purchased 
after his death by the “ Faculty of Advocates,” 
and they are preserved in their fine library in this 


at Wolfe’s capture of Quebec. He retired, and 
settled in the State of New York. When the 
war between Great Britain and the North Ameri- 
can Colonies broke out, he espoused the cause of 
the latter, was given a command, and, at the 
close of the year 1775, was with Arnold engaged 
in the attack on Quebec. On the night of De- 
cember 30, Montgomery led the lower storming 
party, which was to proceed by Drummond 
Wharf and the road now called Champlain Street 
to the Main Gate, where Carleton stood ready to 
meet the Americans, Montgomery’s men, after 
passing with difficulty through the ice and snow, 
were confronted by a battery drawn up across the 
road, and defended by fifty Canadian militia under 
Captain Chabot, and nine sailors under Captain 
Barnsfare, master of a transport in the river. The 
Americans rushed at the battery, but were re- 
pulsed. Montgomery was killed, besides Captain 
Macpherson (his aide-de-camp) and Captain Chees- 
man. Colonel Campbell, who succeeded to the 
command, recalled the troops, and Quebec was 
safe. In 1818 the United States government ap- 
plied for and obtained Montgomery’s body, which 
was buried in St. Paul’s church, New York. 
Henry F. Ponsonsy. 

A Rippie (4 §. y. 505.)—I think the riddle 
may be thus solved. The woman has married an 
old man, whom we will call John Jones, and has 
by him ason, George Jones. He had before been 
married to a woman whom we may designate as 
Mary Smith. She was a widow, left with two 
children by her former husband. These we will 
“all Edward and Ann Smith. 

Now if we suppose the second wife of John 
Jones to die, and her daughter Ann Smith to 
marry the old man John Jones, and to have a son 
by him, George Jones, we shall be able to account 
for her relationship to the three young men. The 
first is James Jones, and is her brother, being the 
son of her mother’s second husband. 

The second is Edward Smith, her own brother, 
by her own father and mother. 

The third is George Jones, her own son; and 
all three are in some way sons of her husband. 


F. C. H. 
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Lorp or Finssvry (4" S. v. 360, 457, 490.) — 
Do not the Corporation of London hold their 
estate of Finsbury by renewable lease for lives or 
years from the extinct prebend of Finsbury in 
St. Paul’s Cathedral? Are not the Ecclesiastical 


] 


Commissioners, through the extinction of that | 
prebend, now the landlords of that estate? Will 
not the Corporation shortly lose their lease through | 


the neglect of the proper official who ought, but 
did not, to have taken measures to renew that 
lease? If this be correct, the Corporation of 
London is only tenant of Finsbury, and therefore 


the head of that Corporation (who at the most | 


can only hold that estate in right of the Corpora- 
tion) cannot be the lord of the same. Is not the 
head of the Corporation of London called Lord 
Mayor in charters and acts of Parliament, e.g. the 
act constituting the Central Criminal Court ? 

J. Wirixrss, B.C.L. 


“Nor tas First True,” etc. (4 S. vy. 505.) 
J. B. is probably thinking of the familiar lines in 
Tenryson’s “Ode on the Death of the Duke of 
Wellington” : — 

“ Not once or twice in our rough island-story, 
The path of duty was the way to glory.” 

The couplet occurs, with variations, twice in 
the poem ; but the above is the most like your 
correspondent’s version. W. D. Sweetrne. 

Peterborough. 


Oaten Prres, Etc. (48, y. 147, 237.)—In the 
Works of Robert Burns, with Life by Allan Cun- 
ningham (Henry G. Bohn, London, 1842, p. 497), 
is a letter (No. Lxv1.) from Burns to G. Thomson, 
in which the poet describes the Stork and Horn 
with oaten pipe. Appended to the letter is a 
lengthy note by the editor, referring to the late 
Dr. Leyden’s edition of the Complaynt of Scotland, 
where the instrument is mentioned and illustrated 
in “a learned and valuable dissertation, for he 
(Leyden) has exhausted all that can be said about 
a.” 


“The writer of this has often made oaten pipes. 
W.U. 


“ NerTHeR Reap nor Write” (4 §, y. 489.) 
Thad a ~~ who was a first-rate writer, but who 
could not discern a w from an o. 


J. P. Briscor. 


“ Joxeny” (4 S. v.480): “ BEAuTIEs oF THE 
Mopern Ports” (4" S, vy. 491.)—I place these 
two books together, the inquiries as to their 
authors having been made by me. I think that 
mistakes have occurred in both cases. First as to 
Jokeby ; it was published by the late Mr. Tegg, 
and it has been asserted over and over again that 
he was the author. Dr. Chambers relates an 


| 





(4 S. V. Jumx 11, 70. 


mind, Mr. Tegg; more jokes the better!” Jokeby 
must have been written by some one well ac- 
—— with low London localities and low 
sondon life; and I do not suppose that Mr. Roby 
had that knowledge. Mr. Roby was, I have un- 
derstood, a Congregationalist and a serious man. 
I know two of his works —Lorenzo, a Tale of 
Redemption, and the Traditions of Lancashire. 
The first is a Calvinistic legendary tale, written 
in ballad metre; it is pervaded by deep religious 
feeling and spirit. The Traditions is a work of 
another class, but there is no levity or fun about 
it. Now Jokeby, although not decidedly im- 
moral, contains some broad jokes, ex. gr. the song— 
“ A priest who was travelling,” &c. 


Such a strain, I think, could never have been 
penned by the author of Lorenzo; however, I am 
open to conviction, and if it can be shown in 
“N. & Q.” that Jokeby was really the work of 


| Roby, I shall bow to the decision. 


As to the Beauties of the Modern Poets, I have 
been assured that it was not compiled by Carey, 
who wrote the Reign of Fancy. Dictionaries of 
Living Authors are full of mistakes; and I think 
if the author of the Reign of Fancy is made to be 
the Carey who compiled the Beauties, there is 
both confusion and mistake. The late Mr. Clarke, 
who edited the Cigar, and afterwards the London 
Magazine, asserted to a friend that the Carey of 
the Beauties was a member of the same family as 


| Doctor Cullchickweed of the Cigar. 


| 


James Henry Drxon. 


Henry Eart or Gatway (4* 8. v. 242.)— 
Your correspondent E. S. S. W. is wrong when 
he states Lord Galway lost his arm at the battle 
of Almanza. He was wounded in the head there, 
but lost his arm at the siege of Badajoz, 1705. 
(Vide Lord Stanhope’s Hist. of England, 1701-13, 
, 236, 296.) H. 
Portsmouth, 

FLnts FOR BUILDING: WHENCE PROCURED? 
(4 S. v. 446.)—In districts where stone is scarce 
the neighbouring chalk-pits made up for the de- 
ficiency. The best flints are found in regular 
layers embedded in the chalk. In most cases the 
flints were built in just as they were found, and 
then the walls had a coating of plaster. I cannot 
explain how the “ squaring” was effected. 

GeroreGE Bepo. 


“ Ripewaten” (4% S. vy. 296.)—This surname 
is met with in Manchester in the corrupted form 
of Rideal. Its origin was doubtless territorial. 
The prefix, rid, is probably the A.-S. riddan, 
hreddan, to rid or clear away, and signifying an 
assart, or forest grant; and Aeaugh, heuf, York- 
shire dialect, a hill (haughar, Danish, heap). 


anecdote that a wag introduced Mr. Tegg to Sir | Halgh, haulgh, haugh, hal, in Lancashire, signifies 


Walter Scott as “Mr. Tegg, the author of 


Jokeby,” on which Sir Walter said, “ Never 


flat ground, a spongy flat, &e. Joun Hreson. 


Lees, near Oldham. 
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RESIDING AT 


“ MaRcHANTS ADUENTURERS 
Hamporoven” (4" S. v. 380.)—A concise ac- 
count of the Company of Merchant Adventurers 
may be found in Lingard’s History of England, 


vol. v. p. 261. It was founded in the reign of 
Philip and Mary, and was the origin of the Rus- 
sian Company. GerorGE Beno. 


“ La Carmacnoie” (4" S. v. 274, 410, 456.)— 


I beg JonatHaN Bovcuier’s pardon for having 
given him a wrong indication. The words of La 





Carmagnole will be found, not in the Chansons | 


populaires de la France, but in M. Charles Nisard’s 
interesting work entitled Des Chaisons populaires 
chez les anciens et chez les Francais, vol. i. pp. 430- 
432. Gustave Masson. 

Harrow on the Hill. 

Quiz (4" S, v. 316, 364, 520.)—I think it very 
likely that the origin of this word is correctly 
given by George Colman the younger in the Har 
at-Law :— 

“ Dick, But what a confounded Gig you look like. 

“ Pangloss. A Gig! umph! that’s an Eton phrase ; 
the Westminsters call it Quiz.”—Act IV. Sc. 2. 

The Heir-at-Law was first performed at the 
Haymarket in 1797. At that time, and long sub- 
sequently, many of the expressions that became 
popular are traceable to the stage. 

CHARLES WYLIE. 

3, Earl’s Terrace, Kensington, W. 


History oF Turer Impostors (4 §, iv. 561; 
v. 50, 135.)—Pepys, in his Diary of February 19, 
1665-6, evidently alludes to Sabata Sevi, the false 
Messiah, in the following entry :— 

“I am told for certain what I have heard once or 
twice already of a Jew in town, that in the name of the 
rest do offer to give any man 10/. to be paid 1002 if a 
certain person now at Smyrna be within these two years 
owned by all the princes of the East, and particularly the 
Grand Segnor, as the King of the World, in the same 
manner we do the King of England here, and that this 
man is the true Messiah. One named a friend of his that 
had received ten pieces in gold upon this score, and says 
the Jew hath disposed of 1100/. in this manner, which is 
very strange. And certainly this year of 1666 will be a 
year of great action ; but what the consequence of it will 
be God knows!” 

H. H. 


Portsmouth. 


Gotpen Parsonace (4 S. y. 401, 517.) — 
Opposed to the view propounded by Mr. Cuar- 
NOCK, permit me to suggest that the topographical 
name Golden is simply a personal name prefixed 
to the Danish definite article en, a common form 
in use among the Northmen to designate the 
localities in which they settled. Its Scandinavian 
origin is evident from the combinations in which 
it is found, viz., Goldthorpe, Goldsworthy, Gold- 
hanger, &e. In this last we have the double 

indinavian form of two monosyllabic names 
conjoined, the latter portion being the Norsk per- 











sonal name Hunger. The original name, Gold, is 
perpetuated in the English surname idem, the 
Scotch, east-coast sea-borne name Guild, and 
Scoto-Norwegian or Highland surname of Gauld. 
J. C. Rogzr. 


Rrppik (4" 8. v. 381, 429.)—As you have so 
a. inserted my attempted solution, I crave 
eave to suggest what I think an improvement of 
the last line of the riddle: — 


“T’m man, the woman disappears, and yet she reap- 
pears,” 
CHARLEs THIRIOLD. 
Cambnidge. 


Miscelanesus. 


NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


The Man with the Iron Mask. By Marius Topin, Trans- 
lated and edited by Henry Vizetelly. (Smith & Elder.) 


A few years since, Mr. Vizetelly furnished English 
readers with a couple of interesting volumes in which he 
told us The Story of the Diamond Necklace, a chapter in 
the romance of French history, so boldly conceived and 
for a whole so successfully carried out, that Mrs. Wilmot 
Serres, soi-disant Princess of Cumberland, seems but a 
shallow impostor by the side of the pretended Countess de 
La Motte. English readers are again indebted to Mr. 
Vizetelly for another chapter of the secret history of 
France; but this time he appears in the character of a 
translator. Many as have been the attempts to remove 
the veil by which the mysterious prisoner of Pignerol, 
the Isle Sainte-Marguerite, and the Bastille has been 
surrounded—attempts which have called into existence 
some five-and-twenty different hypotheses, and been pub- 
lished in twice as many volumes—it has been reserved to 
M. Topin to remove for ever the mask which he was 
compelled to wear, and reveal to us the face, not of a 
brother of Louis XIV., of the Duke of Monmouth, or of 
Francois de Vendome, Duc de Beaufort—not of the Pa- 
triarch Avedich, nor of the intendant Fouquet—but of 
Count Mathioly, the envoy of the Duke of Mantua, who 
expiated with a cruel imprisonment of four-and-twenty 
years his betrayal of Louis XIV. We havesaid M. Topin 
has removed the mask for ever, because it has been occa- 
sionally put on one side by preceding writers—as in our 
own country by the Hon. George Agar Ellis—but we look 
upon the work of M. ‘Topin, who has had access to official 
papers hitherto unexplored, as settling the question: and 
Mr. Vizetelly deserves our thanks, for giving us an 
English version of this satisfactory solution of what has 
long been treated as an insoluble historical problem. 


Rustic Adornments for Homes of Taste. By Shirley 
Hibberd. A new Edition, revised, corrected, and en- 
larged. With nine coloured Plates and two hundred 
and thirty Wood Engravings. (Groombridge & Sons.) 
Nothing can better show the popularity with which 

Mr. Hibberd endeavours to assist those who like to give 

an air of refinement to their homes and gardens, than 

the rapidity with which the first two editions of the pre- 
sent work published in 1856 and 1857, were purchased. 

In the years which have since elapsed, Mr. Hibberd has 

been steadily improving his book, and it is now a very 

encyclopedia of information and suggestions on Marine 
and Fresh-water Aquaria, Fern Cases, Balcony and Win- 
dow Gardens, Floral Ornaments, Miniature Hothouses, 
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| 
Chamber Birds and The Aviary, which may be called 


the “ Adornments of the House.” While the second part, 
which is devoted to “The Adornments of the Garden,” 
is equally fall and instructive on the Conservatory, Fern 
House, Apiary, Pleasure and Fruit Gardens, Outdoor 
Ferneries, Rockery, and Wilderness, Water Scenes, Sum- 
mer-houses, and Miscellaneous Garden Ornaments. To 
dwellers in London and the suburbs, who have a taste for 
gardening and floral decorations, and who know how 
much of beauty, and humanizing influence may be 
produced by a judicious and tasteful introduction of 
natural objects within the scene of their daily life, the 
book will open many sources of rational enjoyment. 

The History and Conquests of the Saracens. Six Lec- 
tures delivered before the Edinburgh Philosophical 
Institution, By Edward A. Freeman, M.A. (Parker.) 
This brief survey and commentary on the principal 

facts of Mahommedan history is written in a vigorous 
and effective style, and as such will be welcome not only 
to those who heard the lectures, but to a very large class 
of readers who may be glad of such a compendious history 
of the Saracens. 

The Testimony of the Catacombs and of other Monuments 
of Christian Art, From the Second to the Eight enth 
Century, concerning Questions of Doctrine now disputed 
in the Church. By the Rey. Wharton B. Marriott, 
B.D., F.S.A., &c. (Hatchards.) 

Our readers will remember that some two years since 
we called attention to a very interesting work by the 
present writer, in which he applied the existing monu- 
ments of Early Christian Art to the illustration of the his- 
tory of the Vestments now in use in the Anglican Church. 
The book before us is an attempt to apply the same class 
of early remains to the illustration of “ Questions of Doc- 
trine now disputed in the Church,” As it is not within 
the province of “N. & Q.” to enter into discussions of 
such a nature, we must content ourselves with stating 
that Mr. Marriott, in the work before us, treats in the 
First Part of Monuments of Christian Art from the 
Second to the Eighteenth Century, illustrating 
gradual development of the Cultus of the Virgin Mary. 
In the Second, of the Monuments of Christian Art, 
having reference to the Supremacy claimed for the See 
of Rome. And in the last Part he treats of the Autun 
Inscription, having reference to the Sacraments of 
Baptism and Holy Communion, and to the State of the 
Faithful after Death. 
beautifully illustrated. 


PARLIAMENTARY History.—A valuable contribution 
to this important subject is announced, under the title of 
“ Registrum Parliamentarium: a Chronological Register 
of both Houses of Parliament from the Year 1620 to the 
Present Time, with a Complete Alphabetical Index, by 
an Oxford Graduate.” It will consist of three 
Part I. will contain a Synopsis of the Peerage ; showing 
the composition of the Upper House in January, 162%, 


followed by a list of all subsequent creations to, and pro- | 


motions in, the Peerage, up to the present time, arranged 
in chronological order. Part II. will consist of a Chro- 
nological Register of the House of Commons from 1621 
to the present time. The year 1621 has been selected as 
the starting-point, because from that period the returns 
to the various Parliaments have been preserved with 
considerable accuracy, whereas the names of many of 
the members returned to the Parliament immediately 
preceding have been entirely lost, and only a very 
incomplete list, a great portion of which is avowedly 
conjectural, has been compiled by Browne Willis. 
Part III. will consist of a very copious Alphabetical 
Index, arranged so as to show at a glance the constitu- 


the | 


This work, like the preceding, is | 


Parts. | 


| presidents, was 


encies represented by each member, and the period during 
which he sat for each. All those members who subse- 
quently sat in the Upper House will be distinguished by 
an asterisk. The work which, it is estimated, will be 
comprised in three thick volumes, demy 8vo, will be 
issued to Subscribers, handsomely bound in cloth, at 
two guineas. It will be published by Mr. P. 8. King 
34, Parliament Street, by whom the names of Subscribers 
wiil be received. 

Tre ink with which we had neticed the curious fact. 
that no work similar in character to “ N. & Q.” had ap- 
peared in Germany, had scarcely dried, before we re- 
ceived the second number of a German periodical, Shake- 
spear- Museum, edited by Max Moltke, which is described 
as “Organ fiir Frage und Antwort, fiir Rede und Ge. 
genrede in Shakespear-Sachen.” 

In furtherance of the scheme for the completion of 
St. Paul’s, which was begun by the late Dean Milman, 
and is now being carried out under the direction of a 
committee, a public meeting will be held kt the Mansion 
House, under the presidency of the Lord Mayor, on 
Wednesday, the 13th of July, when the Bishop of Lon- 
don, the Bishop of Winchester, Mr. Gladstone, Mr. 
Gathorne Hardy, and others, who have promised to 
attend, will speak on behalf of that object. 

Tae ArunpEt Soctery.—The Annual General Meet- 
ing of this Society will be held at the rooms in Old Bond 
Street on Thursday next. At this meeting it will be 
proposed to limit the second List of Subscribers to fifteen 
hundred. 
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CAHILL. The famous verse of 
n the Window of an Inn” — 
“ Whoe'er has travelled life's dull round, 
Whate'er his res may have been, 
May sigh to think he still has found 
His warmest welcome at an inn.’ 
Cc. M. E. “ chou naughty Violet” is not to be found in Shakespeare, 
ut “ Thou naughty Varlet™ is in Henry IV. Part I. Act IL. Se. 4. 
ery care shall be taken of the unpublished Walpole letter. 
Tipy. We know of no list of the Sheriffs of Essex which gives 
jical information. 
Fowler's portrait of the Princess Victoria was engraved [by 
tding, and p shed by Colnaghi. 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague’s lines “On the Death of Mrs 
have been printed very frequently. 
“Grinning like a Cheshire Cat i: the old proverbial phrase, on which 
articles will ur Ist S. ii. 377, 412; v. 402; vi. 62. 
RTRAIT AT GREENWICH HosprTaL.—We have no doubt an appli- 
nor tdmiral Sir Houston Stewart, G.C.B., would 
ssary permission. 
H. Crome (Isle of Man). The compenolegion! orgie of the saying 
“ Vine tailors make a man,” appeared in“ N. & Q.” 4th 8. ii. 437. Com 
sult also our Ist 8. vi. 390, 563; vii. 165, 557. 
S. MARSHALL. Gen. Lord Lynedoch died on December 18, 1843, and 
Sophie Schroder, the German tragedian, on February 25, 1868. 
J. HoumaN. The Wolf Club, now abolished, was held at the Coat 
Hole lunch and supper tavern in the Strand. Edmund Kean, one of it 
often to be found enjoying some relaxation at this 


Shenstone is one of those 


e found in « 
n to the ¢ 


procure the nece 


place. 

J. HARVEY. Some account of the London Hells, or gaming-houses, 
will be found in Couchman's Rouge et Noir, or the Academicians of 1833, 
and in The Every Night-Book, or Life after Dark, p. 123. ; 

C. The lines occur in Cowley’s poem “On the Death of Mr. Wiliam 
Hervey.” " 
ERRATUM. —Ath 8. v. p. 543, col. i. line 30 from top, for “ descendum 

read “ descendendum.” 
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